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CERTIFICATION 


Nothing has stood in the way of the advancement of librarianship as a 
profession more than the absence of a system of standards and certification. 
Practically all other professions involving similar attainments have definite 
standards, generally recognized by legislation. Teachers for example 
have long been required to submit to certain tests leading to some formal 
evidence of qualification for work. While there are some difficulties pe- 
culiar to librarianship, the time is at hand when standards must be estab- 
lished and a certification plan adopted. So long as there are libraries 
which are so small that they can afford to pay only untrained local library 
workers, provision must be made for permitting positions of this sort to 
be held by those not eligible to higher positions in the profession. Even 
these, however, might well have-a minimum of educational and special 
qualifications before they are permitted to engage in so important a func- 
tion as supervising the distribution of reading matter to the public. Tem- 
porarily, it may be necessary to provide an extra-legal plan of certification, 
although to be effective it will eventually be necessary that legislation 
provide sanction for the payment out of public funds to only those who 
are properly certified. The various plans presented in this issue are 
worthy of comparative study. 
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Library appropriations. It is 
self-evident that unless library ap- 
propriations are liberally increased 
for the coming year, library serv- 
ice must fall off. It is now none 
too soon for Wisconsin librarians 
to plan for the readjustment of ap- 
propriations when municipal bud- 
gets are made up during the fall. 
The Wisconsin Library Bulletin has 
published various suggestions as to 
methods and material for presenta- 
tion. See: Volume 15, pp. 186, 188; 
Volume 12, p. 138; Volume 11, p. 
310; Volume 10, p. 236 (2); Vol- 
ume 8, p. 155; Volume 6, pp. 113, 
114, 120, 122. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that local condi- 
tions in many instances furnish the 
best argument for increased library 
revenues. In many cities, teachers’ 
salaries and school appropriations 
have been doubled. Firemen, po- 
licemen, and all other municipal 
employees have profited by forceful 
presentation of the justice of their 
claims for increased compensation. 
There is a definite moral obligation 
upon every librarian to see that her 
institution is not neglected and ren- 
dered ineffective by a failure in 
adroit and foreeful presentation of 
the library’s needs. 


Better quarters for village libra- 
ries. As rents advance, the hous- 
ing problem for the smaller libra- 
ries is intensified. Fortunately 
many have been well provided for 
at a minimum of expense in village 
halls. Some have been combined 
with rest rooms for the country 
people. The movement for com- 
munity buildings holds out hope to 
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others. The necessity of a public 
building of some sort, either village 
hall pure and simple, or a more gen- 
eral community building, has re- 
cently received fresh emphasis. At 
the session of 1919 the legislature 
passed a law making public comfort 
stations obligatory in villages as 
well as cities. Details have been 
worked out by the state board of 
health in a code (with suggestions 
for rest. rooms) which has just been 
sent village clerks with the word 
that a report of progress would be 
expected. In a number of villages 
it will be necessary to put up a 
building of some sort. It was a vil- 
lage clerk who made the suggestion 
that it would cost little more to in- 
clude the library in the plans. In 
this particular place a real village 
hall may be the result. It will 
therefore pay libraries that are 
renting to find out how their vil- 
lages are meeting the new require- 
ment and to urge their needs while 
plans are still in the formative 
stage. 


Getting ready for the annual re- 
port. The state law provides that 
on or before the first day of August 
of each year the board of each pub- 
lic library shall make an annual re- 
port for the last completed fiscal 
year. This report is in triplicate; 
one copy to be sent to the State Li- 
brary Commission, one copy filed 
with the city clerk, and one copy 
retained in the library files. The 
report should be for the last com- 
pleted fiscal year, whether it ended 
the preceding 31st of December, 
the preceding 30th of June, or upon 
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any other date. The law, however, 
is mandatory that the report must 
be sent to the Library Commission 
on or before the first of August. 
We suggest that every librarian 
have the necessity for making this 
report on that date in mind before 
leaving for the summer vacation. 
It is absolutely necessary that this 
report be received promptly by the 
Commission, since it must, from the 
data furnished in these reports, make 
up a report for the governor. Three 
copies of the blanks for the report 
will be sent out as soon as the new 
form is received from the printer. 
Librarians can safely proceed, how- 
ever, on the assumption that the 
facts and figures required are sub- 
stantially the same as provided for 
in the former blank. 


Measuring library service. Mr. 
Williamson in his article on library 
service printed elsewhere in this is- 
sue, emphasizes the need of a score 
card for estimating the service ren- 
dered by a given library as com- 
pared with other libraries in similar 
communities. Fortunately a long 
step in the right direction has just 
been taken. Miss Julia A. Robin- 
son, Secretary of the Iowa Library 
Commission has prepared a ‘‘Li- 
brary efficiency test,’’ which has 
been printed by the American Li- 
brary Association. It does not pro- 
vide for exact scoring nor is it a 
questionnaire to be returned to the 
state library commission, ‘‘but it is 
suggested as a method by which a 
library board may be able to exam- 
ine its library and reach some con- 
clusion as to whether it is paying 
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sufficient dividends upon the invest- 
ment made by the donors of the 
building and the taxpayers who are 
supporting it.’’ The Wisconsin Li- 
brary Commission recommends this 
outline as suggestive and valuable 
for both librarians and trustees. It 
has some copies available for dis- 
tribution. Write to your library 
visitor, if you wish one. 


Select list of books. Miss Corinne 
Bacon, who has been with the Wis- 
consin Commission on the Library 
School staff as a special instructor 
in book selection for the last month, 
with the cooperation of our library 
visitors, has compiled a list of about 
200 titles, chiefly from books is- 
sued thus far in 1920, with a few of 
earlier issue, not heretofore listed. 
The selection has been made with 
the needs of the public libraries of 
Wisconsin particularly in mind, 
needs which correspond closely to 
those of other similar libraries in the 
middle west. In view of the aggre- 
gate wide knowledge, both of books 
and library conditions represented 
in the group of persons making the 
list, we think we can commend the 
result. While haste was necessarily 
employed in the work, considerable 
care was taken to see that no un- 
suitable book was included. 


Civil service and certification. A 
problem facing many a public li- 
brary is the uncertainty of munici- 
pal civil service. It must be con- 
fessed that civil service seems nec- 
essary and inevitable so long as the 
qualifications for librarianship have 
not been standardized and evi- 
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denced by proper certification. The 
escape from civil service annoy- 
ances is evidently through certifica- 
tion. When librarianship has been 
standardized and personal qualifica- 
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tions examined into and properly 
evidenced, there will be no more 
justification for civil service in the 
public library than there is in the 
public school. 





LIBRARY SERVICE 


*Extracts from “Efficicncy in Library Management,” by C. C. Williamson, Chief of 
Economies Division, New York Public Library. 


I presume there is no branch of the 
public service so little understood and so 
little appreciated in many communities as 
the public library. Wherever that situa- 
tion exists, wherever there is an attitude 
of indifference on the part of taxpayers 
and public officials to proper financial sup: 
port, there the presumption is strong that 
the library is relatively inefficient; that 
it is not alive to the library needs and 
opportunities; that the public has not 
had a taste of that efficient library serv- 
ice which makes itself a vital thing to 
every member of the community. The 
library function is not like a health serv- 
ice or the so-called social work, which 
deal with pathological conditions. The 
more effective they are the less important 
they seem. The library serves the normal 
man who makes more use of it the more 
efficient he finds it. 

Library development suffers, in my 
opinion, from a fundamental failure on 
the part not only of the public but also 
on the part of librarians and trustees to 
appreciate the vast difference between a 
library and a library service. The end, 
in other words, is confused with the 
means. The public is not to be blamed 
for caring nothing about libraries; it does 
or ought to care a great deal about a li- 
brary service. It would be a real help in 
the promotion of library efficiency if we 
had a single word that means library 
service. We know that school, college, 
university, teacher are only means to an 
end—the end, education. We librarians 
have to use the same word for both the 
means and the end. Or, more accurately 
speaking, we have no word at all for the 


product—no word which corresponds to 
the product education, as distinguished 
from the tools and machinery for creating 
the product. My observation is that effi- 
cient schools are recognized and are 
usually referred to as “good” schools. 
When one goes into a town and asks 
whether it has good schools, no one thinks 
he is asking whether the buildings are 
modern, well equipped and well kept. 
Neither do they think he is asking about 
the social standing of the members of the 
board of education or the academic de- 
grees the teachers write after their 
names. By “good” schools we mean effii- 
cient schools—we are thinking of the 
product—education. 

But suppose we ask the real estate 
dealer or the banker or any other intel- 
ligent person in the town whether it has 
a good library. Perhaps he isn’t quite 
sure whether there is any library or not. 
But nowadays he is very likely to say 
“Oh, yes, we have a splendid library— 
one of the finest in the state.” “Who is 
the librarian?” you ask. ‘Well, really 
now I have forgotten her name; but we 
have a splendid library; we felt the town 
must have a library so we bought the 
land and got a donation for the build- 
ing and now we levy a tax every year to 
pay the salary of the librarian and to buy 
books. You’d better go over and ask 
at the library if you want any other in- 
formation.” 

“Good library,” I fancy, does not con- 
note to many citizens in any community 
an efficient library service. It means 
either an imposing building or a large 
stock of books or any one of a dozen 





*Reprinted by permission from Library Journal, Feb. 1919 
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things that may not even be essential to 
an efficient library service. 

I am inclined to think that “good libra- 
rian“ does not mean even to those who 
have any standard of judgment at all, 
a librarian who efficiently attends to the 
library wants of the community, in the 
same way that “good teacher” siznifies 
efficient teacher. “Good librarian” may 
mean one who has read a great deal or 
who is very proficient in technique or 
has got together a collection of books re- 
markable for its size or some other char- 
acteristic. 

Of course, we librarians could not make 
a mistake of that sort! The point is that 
the public should learn to place the em- 
phasis on service and not on material 
things. Buildings and books without the 
skill of a librarian may make a library in 
the commonly accepted sense of the word, 
but certainly they do not make a library 
service in any sense at all. And so I say 
I wish we had a word that stands for 
that composite of material things and 
personal service efficiently adapted to 
meet a community’s need for printer’s ink 
in education, recreation and occupation. 

If taxpayers, and especially library 
trustees, will keep clearly in mind that 
what the community wants is efficient 
library service, library budgets and prob 
lems of personnel will be less trouble- 
some. I fancy that there still lingers in 
the public mind something of the same 
feeling about library expenditures that 
many people of average intelligence have 
about the budgets of charity organiza- 
tion societies.... 

Of course an elementary knowledge of 
the situation is enough to remind us that 
the highest and most effective type of 
social work does not consist in writing 
checks for the poor. A dollar used for 
the salary of a trained and skilled social 
worker goes infinitely farther toward im- 
proving the condition of the poor and 
unfortunate than if doled out in largess. 
The emphasis is on helpfulness, service, 
not material things. The efficient social 
worker diagnoses her case and applies 
whatever treatment is needed; it may be 
advice, encouragement, coal, groceries, 
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reprimand, friendliness or cash. The im- 
portant thing is to understand exactly 
what is needed, what will really help. 

Imperfect as the analogy is, I am sure 
you get my meaning. We shall not have 
an efficient library service until we dispel 
the naive conception that the ideal library 
budget is one that puts as large a per 
cent of total revenue as possible into the 
purchase of new books and periodicals 
and as small a per cent as possible into 
salaries. Books do not make a library 
service. Books are necessary, to be sure; 
efficiency on the part of the librarian can- 
not be substituted for them, though the 
efficient librarian can be relied upon to 
find a way to get the books. The point is 
that the amount of money spent for books 
bears no direct relation to the value or 
efficiency of the library service. The con- 
ception of charity as handing out money 
to the poor is no cruder than the policy 
of buying so many hundred dollars’ 
worth of ‘books without studying - the 
community to see what books or other 
material will give the greatest  ser- 
vice.... 

Progress in efficient library managemeni, 
I venture to predict, will result in less and 
less money being spent for books in pro- 
portion to that skilled personal service 
which stimulates and wisely directs the 
use of books. Most libraries ought to be 
service stations rather than storehouses. 
The librarian’s most valuable stock in 
trade is not books but a knowledge of 
books and an intelligent, sympathetic, im- 
aginative and penetrating understanding 
of human nature and the needs of his 
community. 

Building, books, equipment, organiza- 
tion, staff, trustees, all are but means to 
an end—library service for the whole com- 
muunity. The test of efficiency is the 
ratio of actual service to possible serv- 
ice... 

One of the great drawbacks to efficiency 
in library management is the lack of 
satisfactory standards or tests of effici- 
ency. The science of management as ap- 
plied to business and industry has had 
its marvelous development largely be- 
cause definite tests of efficiency are avail- 
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able. Units of product and per cent of 
profit are definite and tangible measures 
of efficiency. Even in education; definite 
tests have been worked out to measure 
the efficiency of the teaching process.... 

Only the roughest kind of tests of the 
efficiency of library service have been 
worked out. We can compare card hold- 
ers or circulation with total population, 
but that is a bit like measuring the effi- 
ciency of teaching by the school attend- 
ance, or declaring dividends on gross re- 
ceipts. What library service sorely needs 
is some such scheme of standardization as 
that recommended by the A. L. A. com- 
mittee. A score card is needed that will 
show the value of a library to its com- 
munity as compared with libraries in 
other similar communities. It should be 
possible to devise a scheme that will 
show to librarians, trustees and citizens, 
whether they have an efficient service 
and if not, why not. That it would have 
a most stimulating effect goes without 
saying. Efficiency in library management 
will be merely an empty phrase until some 
system of standardization and rating is 
worked out and vigorously applied by 
state authorities.... 

The problem of efficient library manage- 
ment calls for emphasis and yet more 
emphasis on service. Service is the re- 
sultant of an efficient combination of ma- 
terial things and human skill. In this 
combination it is the human factor that 
is now most important. Buildings, books, 
physical and mechanical equipment are all 
relatively much nearer to the present 
limits of possible efficiency than the hu- 
man element. This is true not only in 
library management, but in most other 
fields. The human element to which I 
refer includes librarian, staff, and trus- 
tees, but in my opinion the librarian is 
the master key. 

The qualifications of a librarian, so far 
as they can be cataloged and set down, are 
well known. Native ability, education, 
training, experience, and—most important 
of all—personality, are factors any board 
of trustees which understands its re 
sponsibility places above all other con- 
siderations. Besides the definable quali- 
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fications are the indefinable that play so 
large a part in results and are so difficult 
to test in advance. The efficient librarian 
must possess a broad human sympathy 
and alertness, valuable everywhere but in- 
dispensable in the head of a library. She 
must be the most wide-awake person in 
the community, ready to see and seize 
upon every opportunity to extend the li- 
brary service to every legitimate interest, 
be it business, politics, social or any 
other. How long would the local daily 
or weekly newspaper last if it failed to 
take note of what goes on in the com- 
munity? It is just as much the li- 
brarian’s business to keep in helpful touch 
with community interests as it is the 
newspaper’s to write about them. The li- 
brarian’s “nose for news” should be just 
as keen as the editor’s and her under- 
standing of the people of her community 
even more thorough and sympathetic.... 

Among the various means of promoting 
efficiency I have not mentioned the one 
that to many librarians may perhaps 
seem to be the most important of all—the 
payment of adequate salaries. That there 
is a relation between salaries and effici- 
ency no one can doubt. In many private 
employments the wage or salary is chiefly 
relied upon to awaken the instinct of effi- 
ciency. Some of the most efficient organi- 
zations aim to secure it by paying more 
than the prevailing wage. In library 
service, however, as in other branches of 
the public service, efficiency is not to be 
bought. I believe as thoroughly as any- 
one that library salaries are far too low 
to attract persons of ability, too low even 
for self-respect, far too low for efficiency. 
Trustees and the public should realize 
this. But the way to convince the public 
that librarians should be better paid, is 
not to talk all the time about their low 
wage. Perhaps I am mistaken, but to my 
mind the best, if not the only way to in- 
crease salaries is .to make the library 
service vital and indispensable to every 
class in the community. Before demand- 
ing the living wage to which we are en- 
titled, we must first demonstrate to the 
community that our service is worth all 
we ask for it. 
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CERTIFICATION OF LIBRARIANS 
By Harriet C. Long, Library Visitor 


One of the live topics discussed by li- 
brarians today is certification. For years 
other professions have maintained their 
standard by a system of certification. A 
teacher is granted a certificate as proot 
that she has measured up to certain stand- 
ards fixed by her profession, before she 
is employed by any school board. Physi- 
cians must pass a state examination be- 
fore they are permitted to practice medi- 
cine; and the state bar examinations are 
the preliminary step for him who would 
practice law. This system of certifica- 
tion has served to protect the public from 
being imposed upon by the incompetent; 
and because of this certification these pro- 
fessions have gained largely in standing 
and in influence. 

The California county library law of 
1909 provided certification for county li- 
brarians and made it legally binding upon 
all county libraries; but this certification 
did not extend to the librarians of city 
libraries. 

At their last annual conferences, the 
New York State Library Association and 
the Iowa Library Association adopted 
plans for certification of librarians within 
their states. These are the first two 
states to adopt state wide certification of 
librarians for all but the smallest public 
libraries. 

In Minnesota, a committee appointed by 
the library association has recently re- 
ported a plan which will probably be 
adopted at the next annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Library Association. 

In each of these plans, certification is 
not required of librarians now holding 
office, but will become binding upon their 
successors. 

Wisconsin librarians will be glad to ex- 
amine the plans of these three states. 


Iowa Plan 


Board 


To be known as the Board of Certifica- 
tion of the Iowa Library Association. 


To consist of five members, one of 
whom shall be the chairman of the Iowa 
Library Commission, who shall be chair- 
man of the board; one to be the secretary 
of the Iowa Library Commission, who 
shall be secretary of the board. The 
above two to be members ex-ofiicio. 

The remaining three members, one to 
be a trustee, one a librarian and one an 
assistant to be nominated by the nominat- 
ing committee, and elected by the Iowa 
Library Association for terms of three 
years each, except that on the initial elec- 
tion they shall be elected for one, two 
and three-year terms, respectively, and the 
terms of this office to be determined by 
lot between the three members first 
elected. 


Grade A. Life Certificate 


Full college course and at least one 
year of approved library school work, or 
three years’ college work with credit for 
one year of library school work; in addi- 
tion to this, three years’ acceptable ad- 
ministrative service in an approved li- 
brary of Grade 1, or five years’ adminis- 
trative service in an approved library of 
Grade 2. 

In lieu of college and library school 
training, the board shall be empowered 
to grant a certificate to those having had 
ten years’ notable administrative work in 
a library of Grade 1 at the time this 
schedule is adopted, and- by presenting a 
thesis of not less than 3,000 words on a 
designated phase of library economy. 


Grade B. Five-Year Certificate 


Two years’ college work or a graduate 
of an approved normal school, and one 
year of approved library school work, and 
in addition, two years’ acceptable admin- 
istrative service in an approved library 
of Grade 2. 

Or, in lieu of either of these, a high 
school certificate with at least five years’ 
acceptable administrative service in an 
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approved library of Grade 2, and a thesis 
as above. 

Or, in lieu of both library school and 
college work, ten years’ successful ad- 
ministrative service in an approved li- 
brary of Grade 2. 

This certificate to be renewed for life 
upon the furnishing of evidence of suc- 
cessful administration during the issue of 
the certificate. 


Grade C. Three-Year Certificate 


Full high school course or its equiva- 
lent, and six weeks’ approved summer 
library school work, together with two 
years’ acceptable administrative service, 
or three years as an assistant in an ap- 
proved library of Grade 3. To be renewed 
for five years. 


Grade D. One-Year Certificate 


Full high school course or its equiva- 
lent, and at least six months’ acceptable 
apprentice work in an approved library 
of Grade 3, under a librarian with a 
Grade B certificate. 


Administrative service to be under- 
stood as work at the head of a library or 
a department involving the direction of 
other workers. 

This pian is not intended to be retro- 
active, nor to affect librarians now in 
service unless they wish to apply for cer- 
tificates. It is simply placing a standard 
upon librarianship in the state of Iowa 
for the use of those who shall enter the 
work after the adoption of this plan by 
the Iowa Library Association. 


Minnesota Plan 
Librarians Affected 


This plan is not intended to be retro- 
active, nor in any way to affect librarians 
in their present positions unless they wish 
to apply for certificates. It is simply 
placing a standard upon librarianship in 
the state of Minnesota for the use of those 
who shall enter the work after the adop- 
tion of this plan. 
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Board 


To be known as the Board of Certifica- 
tion of the Minnesota Library Association. 

To consist of five members, one of 
whom shall be the Director of Libraries, 
who shall be chairman of the board; one 
to be the State Supervisor of School Li- 
braries, who shall be secretary of the 
board. The above two to be members ex- 
officio. 

The remaining three members, one to be 
librarian of a large public library, one li- 
brarian of a small public library, and one 
a librarian of an educational institution, 
elected ‘by the Minnesota Library Associa- 
tion for terms of three years each, except 
that on the initial election they shall be 
elected for one, two and three-year terms, 
respectively, the terms of this office to be 
determined by lot between the three mem- 
bers first elected. 


First Grade, for Life 
I 


Education: Full college course. 

Library Training: At least one year 
library school. 

Experience: Three years’ administra- 
tive service in library of grade A; or 

Five years’ administrative service in li- 
brary of grade B. 


II 


Education: Three years’ college or 3 
years’ advanced normal. 

Library Training: One year library 
school. 

Experience: Three years’ administra- 
tive service in library of grade A; or 5 
years in library of grade B. 


III 


In lieu of college and library school 
board may grant certificate for 

Experience: 10 years’ notable admin- 
istrative service in library of grade A at 
time this schedule is adopted; and an ex- 
amination or the presentation of a thesis 
on a designated phase of library economy. 
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Second Grade; for Five Years 


I 
Education: 4 or 3 years’ college. 
Library Training: One year library 
school. 
II 
Education: 4 or 3 years’ college. 


Library Training: Six weeks’ summer 


library school. 


Experience: One year library experi- 
ence. 
III 
Education: Two years’ college or 2 


years’ advanced uormal. 
Library Training: One year library 


school. 
Experience: Two years’ library experi- 
ence. 
IV 
Education: 1 year college. 
Library Training: One year library 
school. 
Experience: Three years’ library ex- 
perience. 
Vv 
Education: 1 year college. 


Library Training: Six weeks summer 
library school and credit for reading 
course in library economy for 2nd grade. 

Experience: Four years’ library exper- 
ience. 


Third Grade; for Three Years 
I 


Education: 
its equivalent. 

Library Training: One year library 
school. 


Full high school course or 


II 


Education: Full high school course. 

Library Training: Six weeks’ summer 
library school. 

Experience: One year’s experience. 
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Fourth Grade; for One Year 
I 


Education: 
its equivalent. 

Library Training: 
library school. 


Full high school course or 


Six weeks’ summer 


II 


Education: Full high school course or 
its equivalent. 

Library Training: One year appren- 
tice course and credit for reading course 


in library economy for 4th grade. 


Renewal of Certificates 


Second grade certificates may be re- 
newed for life upon the submission of sat- 
isfactory evidence of successful library 
administration during the life of the cer- 
tificate. 

Third grade certificates may be renewed 
for three years upon satisfactory evidence 
of acceptable service. 

Fourth grade certificates may be re- 
newed for one year upon evidence of hav- 
ing completed a prescribed course of read- 
ing. 


New York Plan 


As used in this chapter the term “free 
public library” means one established, in- 
corporated, registered or operated as a 
distinct institution, which is for the free 
use on equal terms of alli the people of 
the community in which the library is lo- 
cated and which is composed of a collec- 
tion of general literature as distinguished 
from a professional or technical library. 

Every free public library receiving an 
annual income of at least $1200 from any 
or all sources or which is located in any 
municipality or district containing a pop- 
ulation of 3000 or over, and which enjoys 
any exemption from taxation or receives 
any money from public tax from state or 
from any municipality or district to 
whose inhabitants the library is free, 
shall designate and employ a competent 
person to serve as head librarian who 
shall be responsible to the board of li- 
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brary trustees and to the state for the 
duties involved in that office; after the 
passage of this act no vacancies existing 
or occurring in the position of head li- 
brarian in libraries as above provided 
and specified shall be filled by appoint- 
ment or designation of any person not in 
possession of a librarian’s certificate is- 
sued under the authority of this chapter. 

The president of the University of the 
State of New York shall issue librarian’s 
certificates under such rules as may be 
prescribed by the Board of Regents. 

Nothing in these recommendations is 
to be construed as affecting any librarian 
in his present position. Such librarians 
are entitled to claim and receive certifi- 
cates in accordance with the position now 
occupied without examination or other re- 
quirements. 

Rules suggested to carry out the pro- 
visions of the proposed legislation: 

The President of the University of the 
State of New York shall appoint a Board 
of Library Examiners with such qualifi- 
cations and terms of office as the Regents 
may require. 

Classes of Certificates: Librarians’ cer- 
tificates shall be of four grades as follows: 

Librarian’s Life State Certificate: A 
candidate for a Life State certificate must 
have had four years’ full work in an ap- 
proved college, university or institution of 
similar grade, at least one year’s full work 
in an approved library school, two years’ 
approved experience in library work and 
have secured a grade of 80% in an exami- 
nation in library economy; or in lieu of 
the above qualifications he must have had 
four years’ training in an approved col- 
lege, university or instituticn of similar 
grade,* and have had at least five years 
of notable administrative experience in a 
free public library in a community having 
a population of 50,000 or over or in an 
approved library of at least 50,000 vol- 
umes. 

Five year certificate: A candidate for 
a five year certificate must have had two 
years’ full work in an approved college, 
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university or institution of similar grade* 
or be a graduate of an approved normal 
school, not less than one year’s full work 
in an approved library school and two 
years’ approved experience in library 
work and have secured a grade of 75% in 
an examination in library economy; or, in 
lieu of the library school training and two 
years’ experience he must have had three 
years’ approved administrative library ex- 
perience. 

Three year certificate: A candidate for 
a three year certificate must have had a 
full high school education or its equiva- 
lent, full work in a library course of not 
less than six weeks’ duration, one year’s 
approved experience in library work and 
have secured a grade of 75% in an exami- 
nation in library economy. 

Renewal of certificates: Five year cer- 
tificates may be renewed for life upon sub- 
mission of evidence of successful library 
administration during the period for 
which the certificate was issued. 

Three year certificates may be renewed 
for a like period upon submission of evi- 
dence of successful library administration 
during the period for which the certificate 
was issued. 

Where valid: Life State certificates 
shall be valid for positions in any munici- 
pality or district of the State. 

Five year certificates shall be valid for 
positions in any municipality or district 
of the State having a population of 50,000 
or less. 

Three year certificates shall be valid for 
positions in any municipality or district 
of the State having a population of 20,000 
or less. 

Two year certificates shall be valid for 
positions in any municipality or district 
of the State having a population of 5000 
or less. 

Dates and places of examinations: Ex- 
aminations for librarian’s certificates 
shall he held at such places and on such 





*In cases of exceptional demonstrated abil- 
ity the requirements of a college training 
may be waived by the unanimous vote of the 
Examining Board. 
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dates as the President of the University 
may designate. 

Provisional certificate: Upon submis- 
sion of satisfactory evidence that no quali- 
fied librarian is available for appointment 
in a position requiring a two year certifi- 
cate a provisional certificate valid for one 
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year may be given by the President of the 
University upon written application from 
the library trustees. Such certificate 
shall not be renewed or extended and 
shall not be valid beyond the period of one 
year from the date of issue. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 


A course of ten lectures on Binding and 
repair of library books was given by Ger- 
trude Stiles, supervisor of binding, Cleve- 
land Public Library, April 19-23. The ex- 
hibit of the A. L. A. committee on book- 
binding was secured for this week. 

May Day, which has a special signifi- 
cance to every graduate of the School was 
made an especially pleasant occasion, be- 
cause Prof. A. S. Root, librarian of Ober- 
lin College could be present. His lecture, 
The value of an avocation, on Saturday 
morning, was followed by an informal re- 
ception and the annual exhibition of pos- 
ter bulletins prepared by the students. A 
picnic at Maple Bluff concluded the fes- 
tivities. Mr. Root gave two more lectures 
during his stay on the History of print- 
ing. 

Other special lectures in May were: 

Newspaper publicity for libraries—Dr. 
W. Dawson Johnston, librarian, St. Paul 
Public Library. 

Rural life—J. H. Kohb, instructor in 
Agricultural Economics. 

Boys’ and girls’ clubs—T. L. Bewick, 
State club leader. 

Poster bulletins—Bernice Oehler, lectur- 
er on art, University extension. 

Newspapers for libraries—Prof. W. G. 
Bleyer, School of Journalism. 

Hospital Library Service—Elizabeth 
Pomeroy, librarian U. S. Public Health 
Hospital, Drexel Blvd., Chicago. 

Our inheritance—Mary Eileen Ahern, 
editor of Public Libraries. 

Miss Bacon arrived on May 10 to con- 
duct the book selection course. 

Commencement exercises will take 
place June 17. Dean George C. Sellery 
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will give the address. His subject is 


Books and life. 


Summer Session 


Miss Bascom will return to give the 
book selection course during the sum- 
mer session. Edith Ruddock, librarian 
of Manitowoc High School has been en- 
gaged as reviser for the session. 


School Notes 


A tea was. given in honor of Miss 
Ahern on May 21. The class enjoyed 
meeting her personally and were greatly 
‘entertained by her humorous account of 
experiences in A. L. A. war service in 
France. Miss Ahern’s morning talk to 
the students was a review of American 
Library progress from 1876-1919, with 
vivid sketches of the men and women 
who have left a splendid inheritance to 
them. 

The class arranged a boat ride on 
Lake Mendota in honor of Miss Bacon. 
Miss Turvill entertained the faculty and 
students at her home on May 31. 

Lucile S. Lieberman, a member of the 
class of 1920, was one of the seniors 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa in May. 

Margaret Hickman, librarian of Eve- 
leth (Minn.) Public library, visited the 
School on May Day. 

Mrs. Harry Field (Ruth Beech, 1918) 
visited the School in May. 

A son was born to Mr. and Mrs. C. B. 
Perez in April. Mr. Perez is one of the 
Filipino students attending the School. 

Mabel E. Griswold who has been as- 
sistant to the faculty for two years re- 
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signed in May to accept a position in the 
Attorney General’s office. Agnes Elles- 
tad takes her place. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Mrs, Florence Farnham Dittmer, 1909, was 
engaged during the winter in cataloguing the 
library of Tsing Hua College, Pekin, China. 

Daisy Fansler, 1910, is librarian of the 
Pennsylvania Museum and may be addressed 
at Memorial Hall, Fairmount, Philadelphia. 

Gertrude E. Thiebaud, 1912, has accepted 
an appointment for the summer in hospital 
library work at Baltimore. 

Irene Rowe, 1913, becomes branch libra- 
rian, Simmons Library, Kenosha, Wis., in 
August. 

Valeria Easton, 1914, is librarian, U. S. 
Public Health Service Hospital, Biltmore, 
N.C. 

Mary B. Kimball, 1914, has been appointed 
librarian of the South St. Paul school system. 

Mary Louise Marshall, 1914, is assistant, 
A. L. A. Headquarters Gulf Division, New 
Orleans. 

Julia C. Stockett, 1914, has been transferred 
to the Public Health Hospital Library at 
Ft. Bayard, New Mexico. 

Laura Jane Gage, 1915, is assistant libra- 
rian Oak Park (Ill.) Public Library. 

Caroline C, Shaw, 1915, was obliged be- 
cause of the illness of her mother to resign 
her position with the Iowa Library Commis- 
sion and has returned to her home, 304 Bab- 
cock street, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Stella Baskerville Meyers, 1916, is librarian 
for the Board of Foreign Missions, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, New York City. Her ad- 
dress is Mrs. A. R. Meyers, 42 Western Street, 
Nutley, N. J. 

Louise Jaggard, 1916, has announced her 
engagement to Dr. Frank E. Brown of Ames, 
Iowa. 

Frances M. Hogg, 1916, will join the staff 
of the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Public Library, 
July 1. 

Juliet Lawrence, 1916, has joined the staff 
of the Hibbing (Minn.) Public Library. 

Edna Roeseler, 1916, librarian of the East 
End Branch, Superior, Wis., has received an 
appointment as assistant in the Yesler 
branch, Seattle (Wash.) Public Library. 

Mae E. Foley, 1917, has resigned as as- 
sistant librarian in the Warrensburg (Mo.) 
Normal School. 

Alice Lyons, 1917, has been elected chil- 
dren’s librarian of the Eveleth (Minn.) Pub- 
lic Library, beginning Sept. 1. 

Vivian P. Swerig, 1917, is librarian for the 
American Milk Products corporation, 302 
Broadway, New York City. 
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Laura E. Burmeister, 1918, is assistant, 
State University Library, Missoula, Mont. 

Edla Laurson, 1918, has been appointed 
a member of the South Dakota Library 
Commission. 

Jessie E. Reed, 1918, is now librarian, 
Sheridian Branch, Chicago Public Library. 

Miriam Smith, 1918, is cataloguer, Iowa 
State Library, Des Moines. 

Johanna Klingholz, 1919, joined the staff of 
the Evansville (Ind,.) Public Library in May, 
resigning her position as librarian at the 
Stevens Point (Wis.) Public Library. 

Esther A. Wendell, 1919, librarian of the 
Marshfield (Wis.) High School, has been 
elected librarian of the Northern Normal and 
Industrial School at Aberdeen, S. D. 


APPOINTMENTS, CLASS OF 1920 


Eva Alford, assistant, Reference Depart- 
ment, Duluth (Minn.) Public Library. 

Amy M. Anderson, librarian, Stevens Point 
(Wis.) Public Library. 

Eleanor C. Bruns, assistant, Deroit, Public 
Library. 

Mabel E. Cross, assistant, Detroit Public 
Library. 

Stephanie Daland, reviser, Library School, 
Madison. 

Florence E. Dodd, assistant librarian, Super- 
ior (Wis.) State Normal School. 

Marion Ewing, assistant, children’s depart- 
ment, Cleveland Public Library and stu- 
dent, course in library work with children, 
Western Reserve Library School. 

Isabel Farrand, children’s librarian, Green 
Bay (Wis.) Kellogg Public Library. 

Charles R. Fiack, chief assistant, Edmonton 
(Canada) Public Library 

Lillian M. Frogatt, cataloguer, Racine (Wis.) 
Public Library. 

Dorothy Gipp, assistant, West Side Library, 
Evansville, Indiana. 

Hazel H. Haberman, chidren’s librarian, 
Waukesha (Wis.) Public Library 

Virginia M. Hinners, substitute, Commercial 
Service Dept. First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee. 

Edna M. Holden, assistant in charge of ex- 
tension, Logansport (Ind.) Public Library 

Lorine Kolbeck, children’s librarian, Buhl 
(Minn.) Public Library 

Rena Landt, cataloguer, La Crosse (Wis.) 
Public Library. 

Rowena Lodwick, cataloguer, Dubuque 
(Iowa) Public Library 

Mary C. McQuaid, librarian of Traveling 
Libraries, Iowa Library Commission, Des 
Moines. 

Lena Muckel, assistant, Legislative Reference 
Library, Madison. 

Mae E. Niemie, librarian, East End Branch 
Library, Superior, Wis. 
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Signa Niemi, assistant, Eveleth (Minn.) Pub- 
lic Library. 

Grace M. Oberheim, chief of circulation, 
Dubuque (Iowa) Public Library 

Thelma L. Paulson, assistant, Legislative 
Reference Library, Madison 
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Lucia F. Powell, children’s librarian, Dallas 


(Texas) Public Library 


Adeheid R. Rutzen, children’s librarian, Fond 


du Lac (Wis.) Public Library 
Katherine Smith, librarian, Viroqua (Wis.) 
Public Library. . 





SHIRT SLEEVE LITERATURE 
A few recent items of present interest 


C. B. Lester 


Americanization. Teaching, English to 
the foreign born is bulletin No. 80 (1919) 
issued by the U. S. Bureau of Education. 
This is a teacher’s handbook, not a text, 
however, but rather a suggestive outline 
upon which the teacher can build. Con- 
tains a short bibliography of text books. 
Apply to the Bureau at Washington. 

Comfort stations. Write to the State 
Board of Health for its compilation of 
rules for the installation of rest rooms 
and comfort stations. A law passed by 
the last legislature requires this in cities 
and villages. If there is no community 
house centre this installation may be con- 
nected with some other public building, 
sometimes the library. 

The community play day. The town- 
ship or community play day gets folks to- 
gether. The rural schools are leaders in 
organizing these events. Hence the 
value of Circular 118 of the Extension Ser- 
vice of the College of Agriculture of the 
University at Madison. Play days in 
rural schools tells what it is for, how it 
is carried on, and suggests directions for 
Management and program. 

Farm accounts. A farm record book 
has been compiled by the College of Agri- 
culture that provides a simple method of 
keeping a complete record of items of in- 
come and expense. The book has places 
for all items covered by the tax blanks, so 
that returns can easily be made up from 
it. Apply to the College of Agriculture 
at Madison for it. 

Home economics. The bulletin of the 
U. S. Bureau of Education, 1919 No. 46 is 
a Bibliography of home economics. It 
has been made “as exhaustive as limita- 


tions of time and facilities permit,” and is 
carefully classified in general groups. 
Apply to the Bureau at Washington. 

Kindergartens. The U. S. Bureau of 
Education has issued The child and the 
kindergarten as its kindergarten circular 
No. 6 (February 1920). This is a “why” 
rather than a “how” monograph, and sets 
forth reasons to make clear why the kin- 
dergarten system is a natural and there 
fore successful first step in school educa- 
tion. Apply to the Bureau at Washing- 
ton. 

Motion pictures. The U.S. Bureau of 
Education has published a small handbook 
of general information on Motion pictures 
and motion picture equipment. It is in- 
tended to assist in the mechanical part of 
the problem of the use of motion pictures 
in education—equipment, installation, 
handling of films. Apply to the Bureat 
at Washington. 

Parent-teacher associations. A bulletin 
just published by the University Exten- 
sion Division with the above title con- 
tains the latest and most comprehensive 
plans for the work of such associations. 
Address the Extension Division at the 
University. 

Rural fairs. The small rural commun- 
ity fair is thoroughly treated in a recent 
pamphlet from the viewpoint of an actual 
manual of instructions, covering such 
points as how to plan and organize, how 
to advertise, how to produce and stage, 
and how to utilize the fair. Write to the 
Agricultural Experiment Station at the 
University, Madison, for Bulletin 307. 

Russia. The Russian Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
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merce has compiled a list of books, pamph- 
lets, and periodicals, in the English lan- 
guage, dealing with the territory com- 
prised in the former Russian Empire, 
mainly in its economic and commercial as- 
pects. A list of textbooks is also given 
for those who wish to study the Russian 
language. The publications named in the 
list are classified under the headings: 
Books, pamphlets, and articles; periodi- 
cals and Government publications; gen- 
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eral reference books; and_ textbooks. 
Copies of the list may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce or its district and cooperative 
offices by referring to file No. RD—50000. 

Teachers’ salaries. A list of references 
on this vital subject is issued by the U. S. 
Bureau of Education as its Library Leaf- 
let No. 8. Apply to the Bureau at Wash- 
ington. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


American City 


In subscribing to American City some 
libraries take for granted that the City 
edition is the one to choose. But Mr. 
Walter, in his Periodicals for the small 
library, characterizes that as “dealing 
chiefly with matters of interest to large 
cities”. And it must be remembered that 
in the east, where the magazine is pub- 
lished, a city has at least 5,000 inhabi- 
tants, the smaller municipalities being 
called towns or villages. Many Wisconsin 
cities would find their problems more 
fully discussed in the town and county 
edition. This would also be useful to li- 
braries of any size serving the surround- 
ing country. County library articles, for 
instance, have appeared only in the town 
and county edition. Quite large libraries 
find it worth while to subscribe to both 
editions as the extra charge is only $1. A 
change from one edition to the other can 
be made at any time without extra cost. 

J. W. M. 


Wisconsin Statutes, 1919 


The 1919 Statutes volumes (there are 
two of them this time) are ready for dis- 
tribution. This compilation of all the 
general law now in force should be avail- 
able in every public library. This fact is 
recognized in the law of the state relating 
to distribution of statutes. Every public 
library is entitled to a copy free upon re- 
quest. 


Make your application to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Property, at the Capitol, 
Madison. CC. Bate 


Lettering Rebound Books 


One of the many practical suggestions 
given by Miss Gertrude Stiles, supervis- 
or of binding, Cleveland Public Library, 
in her recent lectures before the Library 
School related to simplifying of binders’ 
titles to be gilded on juvenile books. 
These are some of the recommendations: 


In fiction, if two authors, give both; if 
more than two, give first author’s name 
only, omitting “and others.” Two 
authors’ names may sometimes. be 
necessary in class books, as “Tarr and 
MeMurry” 

All Arabian Nights in the juvenile collec- 
tion are gilded “Arabian Nights,” with 
the call number; no author is given. 

Simplify titles; e.g. 

Alice in Wonderland—omit ‘adventures 
of” 
Fifty famous stories—omit “retold” 

When two books have similar titles, be 
sure to distinguish. 

Sandman, his farm stories 
Sandman, more farm stories 
Omit at beginning of title where it can 
be spared 
Story of 
Adventures of 
Biography of 
Book of 
Life of 

Omit at end of title where it can be 

spared 
For girls 
For boys 
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For children 

For young people 

For young Americans 
Other stories 

Retold from St. Nicholas 


Some examples of correct binders’ 
titles, with omissions indicated by par- 
enthesis marks: 


Andrews—Stories Mother 
children) 

Andrews—Ten boys (who lived on the road 
from long ago till now) 

Brooks—(True story of) Abraham Lincoln 

Burrell—Little cook book (for a little girl) 

Church—(The) Aeneid (for boys and girls) 

Fennemore—(Story of) Robin Hood 

Greene—(Legends of) King Arthur and his 
court 

Griffis— (Young people’s) History of Holland 

Jenks—(Childhood of) Ji-Shib (the Ojibwa) 

Mabie—Legends (that) every child should 
know 

Rice—Mrs. Wiggs (of the Cabbage Patch) 

Stevenson—(Guide to biography) Ameri- 
can men of action 


Nature told (her 


Materials for Mending 


Recommended by Miss Stiles in lectures 
on Binding and repair of library books. 
Paper 

Mending tissue, 17 and 22 Onion skin 

bond, unglazed. 

Japanese tissue, very thin. 

Paper Co., E. 30th St. 


Japan 
N. Y. will send 


samples. Hakome tissue recommend- 
ed. 
Manila. (For covering magazines). 


Kraft, 156 Ibs. 40x48. 

Manila, Ivory fibre. (For fly leaves), 
60 Ib. 24x36. 

Paper strips for mending usually cut 
from advertising pages of magazines. 

Paste or waste papers. Old pages of ad. 
matter from magazines. 

Cloth 

White muslin (cut in strips 1 inch wide, 
8 inches ‘by 10 inches long. 12 inch 
strip to be 1 and % inches wide). 

Colored cloth. Cambric, kid finish. 
(cut as above) 

Cheese cloth, fairly good quality. 

Art vellum, assorted colors, by yard 
from binder or supply house. 
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Thread 
Hayes, unbleached in skeins. No. 18-20. 
Barbours. No. 40 in spools. 
Brushes 
Flat rubberset. 1 inch wide. No. 75. 


Artists’ round bristle. % inch wide. 
Knives 
Steel erasers. J. A. Henckels. 


Bone handles. 


No. 52, 


Folders. Bone, thin. 
Needles 

Sharps No. 1 Milwards. 
Cleaners 


Art gum. O-V-O Gum. Powdered pum- 
ice stone. Sandpaper (Flint No. 1). 
Soap and water. 
Paste pans 
Enamelled, 1 pt. 
Varnish 
Best white shellac, mixed with wood al- 
cohol (3 parts shellac, 1 pt. water). 
Coloring old books 


Shoe polish. Gun metal, black and 
brown. : 
Higgins drawing. Waterproof, black 

and brown. 


Leather lubricator 


Vaseline, Lucelline. (Lucent Oil Co.) 


Cotton 

To be made into pads for lubricating. 
Paste 

Flour paste. Stecko, or Spon-tem, both 


powdered pastes, to be secured from 
any wall paper store. 
Scissors 
Long blades 


Protecting Posted Lists 


Do your high school supplementary 
reading lists get ragged from much hand- 
ling? In one Wisconsin library very neat 
looking lists were seen, framed in the cel- 
luloid picture holders sold by Gaylord 
Bros. (see Library supplies catalogue 
No. 22, p. 39) While these holders were 
planned to protect pictures that are passed 
around a class or club, they seem equally 
applicable to library purposes. J. W.M. 
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FOR SALE 


Rare Books of Local History 

Pike’s explorations of the Upper Missis- 
sippi River, etc. First edition, Phila- 
delphia, 1810. Complete as to maps, 
ete. Orig. Boards. 

Waubun, by Mrs. Kinzie, 1st edition, half 
calf. N. Y. 1856. 

Durrie’s—Madison. Cloth. Illustrated 
with photographs, 1874. The photo 
graphs were used only in a limited 
number of copies of this work. 

Smith’s history of Wisconsin. 
All that were published, 1854. 

Biographical history of LaCrosse, Trem- 
pealeau and Buffalo counties. Quarto, 


2 vols. 
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Full morocco. Lewis Publ. Co., Chica- 

go, 1892. 

A complete set of the Wisconsin Blue 
Books, now very difficult to collect. 
First annual 1862, Annual until 1885, 
Biennial since. 

These books, all early ones out of print, 
are for sale. All in good condition. Ad- 
dress 260 Knapp St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Magazines for sale. The Baraboo Public 

Library has volumes 9-20 of the Review 

of Reviews and volumes 3-4 of Russia 

for sale. If you are interested in pur- 

chasing any of these, please write di- 

rectly to Miss Kate M. Potter, Librar- 

ian, Baraboo, Wisconsin. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Edited by Helen Turvill 


Barron. The library appropriation is 
now $1500, and the librarian’s salary has 
been raised to $95 per month, part being 
paid by the school, since both school and 
public libraries are in her charge. 

Eau Claire. Subscriptions to the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine and Boys’ life 
were given as prizes to winners in the 
bird house and poster contests at the li- 
brary. 

Peter D. Peterson has placed his exten- 
sive museum collection in one of the 
rooms on the second floor of the library 
building. 

Hollandale. A village association has 
just been formed as an outgrowth of the 
social work of the Iowa County Red Cross. 
No attempt will be made to build up a 
collection of books, the state traveling li- 
braries being used instead. Local effort 
will be put into renting a room and sub- 
scribing for a number of magazines. In- 
terested women will serve as volunteer 
librarians. The Red Cross will help meet 
the expenses of the first year. 

Back in 1872 Hollandale and the town of 
Moscow had library service, for in that 
year the Moscow Circulating Library As- 
sociation was organized. Prof. R. B. An- 


dersen became interested, and through 
him, Ole Bull. So the village and neigh- 
boring country people had the privilege of 
hearing the great violinist play. A mem- 
ber of that early association, Mr. Bjorn 
Holland, was present at the organization 
of the new one and gave his testimony as 
to the value of a library to the commun- 
ity. 

Kenosha. A new octagonal charging 
desk has been installed in the Simmons 


Library, replacing the former marble 
counter. 
La Crosse. Leading features in the li- 


brarian’s annual report for the past year 
are indicated in the following paragraphs: 

“The most distinctive things about this 
year’s work has been the great increase 
in our circuiation and the overerowded 
condition of our reading and reference 
rooms. The increase in circulation 
amounted to 25,321, which is greater by 
several thousands than the gain for any 
preceding year, the nearest approach to it 
being 18,768 in 1906, just after the open 
shelf system had been introduced and the 
library had been reorganized on modern 
lines. No such explanation for it can be ' 
given now. Further, it is the impression 
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of the library staff that a very much larg- 
er number of men use the library than 
formerly. 

“The total number of books circulated 
during the year was 151,130. As stated 
before, this is the largest gain for any one 
year in the history of the library. The 
circulation gain was distributed as follows 
among the various departments, branches 
and deposit stations: 


Main library-— 


Adult department ................ 4579 

Juvenile department .............. 6495 
North Side branch— 

Adult department ................ 2039 

Juvenile department ............. 6463 
Webster school branch .............. 123 
Wisconsin Pearl Button factory ..... 427 
Salzer Seed House .............000- 398 


“A bit of work with a medieval history 
class of the high school deserves special 
mention as an example of carefully 
planned cooperation between school and li- 
brary. There were 65 pupils in the two 
divisions of this class. The teacher pre- 
pared 15 special topics and asked each 
pupil to choose a topic for special study 
with the result that from four to five pu- 
pils were assigned to each topic. The 
topics were of such a nature as to require 
the consultation of at least five or six 
books for each. All told there were about 
50 books in the library bearing on these 
topics. Under ordinary circumstances, 
ten or twelve students would probably 
have managed to get all the hooks easily 
found and many of value would probably 
have been overlooked. To prevent this, 
the librarian prepared a careful bibli- 
ography for each topic. All the books in 
this bibliography were taken off the regu- 
lar shelves and placed upon the high 
school reserve shelves recently purchased. 
Special rules were made by which certain 
books could be used only in the library, 
others could be taken home over night, 
and still others could be taken for two or 
three days. Before these books were put 
on the reserve shelves, however, each stu- 
dent was required to prepare a bibliogra- 
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phy for his topic and hand it to the teach- 
er for comparison with the librarian’s 
bibliography. In this way the students 
were not deprived of the valuable practice 
of finding their own material through the 
catalog and the regular book shelves, but 
were prevented from taking books home 
for two weeks that really were needed for 
only a few hours. The circulation record 
kept for these books shows a total of 399 
or an average of about six books per pu- 
pil. The teacher reports the best results 
ever attained for that kind of assignment 
and the library assistants report that 
without such careful planning it would 
have been impossible to handle the matter 
without great confusion.” 

Milwaukee. William L. Pieplow was 


"elected president of the library board at 


its annual meeting in May. The board 
voted to establish branch libraries in 
every hospital in the city, which desires 
the service. An examining board consist- 
ing of three librarians, C. B. Roden; Chi- 
cago, Adam Strohm, Detroit, and Frank 
P. Hill, Brooklyn, has been appointed to 
choose a librarian to succeed Mr. MeLene- 
gan. 

Mt. Horeb. The Library appropriation 
has been raised from $350 to $500. 

Rhinelander. In memory of her hus- 
band, Mrs. A. S. Shelton has given the 
library $1000. The income from the fund 
will be used for the purchase of children’s 
books, which will be appropriately 
marked by book plates. 

Rio. For two strenuous days in May, 
the members of the library board dropped 
their housecleaning and assisted Miss 
Noble, librarian, and a state commission 
visitor in the process of classifying and 
shelf listing the library. 

An exhibit of early printed books be- 
longing to Mrs. G. A. Sundby was held 
in the library recently. Some of the 
books displayed were printed in Frank- 
fort, Germany, 1515. 

Shawano. Kathryn Decker has _ re- 
signed as librarian of the public library. 

Sheboygan. A bird contest among the 
school children was conducted very suc- 
cessfully by the library. For some days 
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the Sheboygan Press devoted several col- 
umns to the description of the plan, and 
list of competitors, also printing short des- 
criptions of birds reported. An artificial 
tree was placed in the reading room of the 
library and upon its limbs and branches 
were attached pictures of the birds as fast 
as they were reported. 

Shiocton. The library board cleared 
$65.85 from a lyceum course. The village 
board has just made an appropriation of 
$50. As the library is housed in the 
school building, both funds, together with 
town aid which has been promised, can be 
spent for books and service. 

Two Rivers. The annual library ball 
netted about $155 for the book fund. The 
librarian’s salary has been raised $25 per 
month. 

Viroqua. A bird contest was held in 
the library on one Saturday in May, open 
to all grade children and a bird guide was 
given to one who could identify the larg- 
est number of birds. It was won by a 
girl in the fifth grade who was able to 
identify thirty-two birds correctly out of 
fifty given on the charts. 

Waupaca. The total amount of money 
raised by the four wards for the library 
was $613.85. A friendly rivalry developed 
and each ward did its best. Three wards 
gave cafeteria suppers, one preferred to 
take up a collection. The Monday night 
club organized the movement and appoint- 
ed ten committees for each supper. With 
the receipts from the Birthday party, 
given by the library board in February, 
the total available for books is about $730. 
This is very welcome, as the city appro- 
priation has barely paid the running ex- 
penses. 

Weyauwega. A book fund of $178 was 
raised by a library supper. Contributions 
of both food and money were made, and 
the supper itself was well patronized. 

Withee. The recently organized public 
library is very attractively housed in two 
rooms above the bank. About 400 care- 
fully selected books have been purchased, 
and an excellent list of magazines is regu- 
larly received. Mrs. Halvina Mailund has 
been chosen librarian. 
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Round Table at Janesville 


A round table, for the discussion of the 
problems of the small library, was held 
April 22 at the Janesville Public Library, 
under the direction of Julia W. Merrill, 
library visitor. Sessions were held from 
11:30 to 12:30 and from 2:15 to 4:30, the 
hours being suited to train schedules. 
Luncheon was served in the private din- 
ing room of the Grand Hotel. As Janes- 
ville is a good railroad center, twenty- 
eight were present, coming from ten cities 
or villages. Of this number there were 
four out-of-town trustees and four from 
Janesville. Geographically the repre- 
sentation was as follows: Beloit 2, Bur- 
lington 2, Delavan 4, Edgerton 1, Genoa 
Jct. 2, Janesville 7, Milton Jct. 1, Monroe 
1, Stoughton 3, Whitewater 2, Wisconsin 
Library Commission 3. 

The meeting was very informal and 
everybody talked. Problems and ques- 
tions came in with the acceptances, and 
these were made the basis for discussion. 
Among the topics were work with chil- 
dren and intermediates, cooperation with 
schools, publicity, getting better books 
read, books for the new voter, how to get 
a larger appropriation, rural extension. 
Mrs. Davis told what the Traveling li- 
brary department of the Library Commis- 
sion could do for the small library, and 
as member of the executive board gave an 
invitation to the next meeting of the state 
association at Madison. Mr. Lester, re- 
gional director, explained the A. L. A. en- 
larged program. Books, pamphlets, and 
publicity posters were on exhibit. 


Town Appropriations 


A number of libraries in Wisconsin re- 
ceive appropriations from one or more 
neighboring townships in return for ser- 
vice rendered the country people. Some- 
times this is voted each year at the an- 
nual town meeting; occasionally it is 
made a standing allowance. The follow- 
ing libraries have reported such appropri- 
ations this spring. The list is doubtless 
far from complete, and additional infor- 
mation would be welcomed. 
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Baraboo, $40 town of Baraboo. 

Barron, $50 town of Barron. 

Brodhead, $100 town of Decatur. 

Colfax, $100 town of Colfax; $50 town 
of Grant. 

Edgerton, $200 town of Fulton and 
$100 town of Albion. 

Fox Lake, $150 town of Fox Lake. 

Madison, $25 town of Madison. 

Mazomanie, $35 town of Mazomanie. 

Plainfield, $50 town of Plainfield and 
$50 town of Oasis. 

Plymouth, $50 town of Plymouth. 

Reedsburg, $30 town of Reedsburg. 

Edgerton reports also as to the methods 
which were used, with decided success, in 
the two towns of Albion and Fulton. Per- 
sonal interviews were had with a dozen 
prominent citizens of each town. The 
following letter was sent to about 200 
voters. The fact that some 60 pupils from 
each town attended the city schools and 
used the library influenced the vote, $200 
from Fulton and $100 from Albion, with 
the promise of $200 next year. 


Read and Hand to Your Neighbor 


To the Patrons of the Edgerton Library: 
Exactly one-sixth of the persons who 
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draw books from the Edgerton Library 
live in the towns of Fulton and Albion. 

The Library is supported entirely by the 
taxpayers of the City of Edgerton at an 
expense of over $3000 a year. 

Would it not be fair for the towns of 
Albion and Fulton to vote something at 
the next town meeting toward keeping up 
this library? 

You have power to do so and we need 
your help as our funds are not now suf- 
ficient to maintain this service to non- 
residents. 

Will you not talk, urge and vote at the 
town meeting April 6th for an appropria- 
tion of $200 to the Edgerton Library, 
which will enable us to send out traveling 
libraries and extend the use of the Library 
and its books and magazines to every in- 
habitant of your town? 

The Edgerton Library has 6,000 books, 
subscribes to over 30 magazines, has over 
1200 patrons, 200 of whom live in Albion 
and Fulton, who draw over 30,000 Books 
each year. 

Trusting you will use your influence to 
obtain such an appropriation, 

We remain at your service 
L. H. Towne, Pres. 
C. A. Horn, Treas. 
Board of Trustees. 
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SOME IMPORTANT BOOKS 
Selected for Wisconsin and other similar smaller libraries from those recently issued. 


By CorinNE Bacon 


This list of about 200 titles has been compiled by Corinne Bacon, assisted by the 
library visitors of the Wisconsin Library Commission. Owing to the resignation of 
Anna G. Birge, no annotated list has been issued since December, 1919. The present 
list aims to include some of the books best suited to the smaller libraries issued in 
1920, together with a few issued in 1919 and not heretofore listed. Not all of these 
books will be needed by every small library. Because of the lateness of the list and 
the need for haste in its compilation, the notes, with a few exceptions, have been 
quoted from the Booklist, the Cleveland Open Shelf, the Book Review Digest, and the 





Publishers’ Weekly, to all of which grateful acknowledgment is made. 


No juveniles 


are included, an omission which will later be filled. 


Spiritualism 


Carrington, Hereward. Your psychic 
powers and how to develop them. 
1920. 3858p. Dodd, $3. 134 

“The author warns the reader that the 
views presented in the present volume are 
not necessarily his own but constitute the 
body of tradition and accepted theories on 
spiritualism and psychic phenomena. He 
has tentatively and for the sake of argument 
adopted the ‘spiritistic hypothesis’ to set 
forth the possibilities that it contains. This 
course has been warranted, he claims by the 
newer researches and conclusions in the 
field of psychic research. He also believes 
that the bulk of material contained in the 
book is sound and helpful and that in fol- 
lowing the practical instructions the reader 
cannot go far wrong. A partial list of the 
contents is: How to develop; Fear and how 
to banish it; The subconscious; The spirit 
world; The cultivation of spiritual gifts; The 
human aura; Symbolism; Telepathy; Clair- 
voyance; Dreams; Automatic writing; Crys- 
tal gazing and shell-hearing; Spiritual heal- 
ing; Trance; Obession and insanity; Prayer, 
concentration and silence; Hypnotism and 
mesmerism ; Reincarnation and eastern philos- 
ophy; The esthics of spiritualism; Physical 
phenomena; Materialism; Advanced studies.” 

—Book Review Digest. May, ’20. 


Doyle, Sir A. C. The vital message. 
1919. 160p. Doran, $1.25. 134 


“A sincere non-technical book about the 
spirit world. There are chapters on historic 
experiments and spirit photographs. The 
book seeks to explain many of the miracles of 


the New Testament as due to phychic power. 
Will be appreciated mainly by those who are 
already convinced that spiritualism is a 
truth, since the writer’s own assurance lets 
him forget many questions of the doubters.”~—- 
A. L. A. Booklist. Apr. '20. 


Dresser, H. W. The open vision: a 
study of psychic phenomena. 1920. 
3852p. Crowell, $2. 134 

“The purpose of this book is to distinguish 
psychical phenomena from other kinds of ex- 
perience, and to point the way beyond mere 
phenomena to clear knowledge of the human 
spirit and the spiritual life.”—Pwblisher. 


Hill, J. A. Psychical miscellanea. 
1920. 118p. Harcourt, $1.35 

134 

Contents: Death; If a man die, shall he 


live again?; Psychical research; its method, 
evidence, and tendency; The evolution of a 
psychical researcher; Do miracles happen?; 
The truth about telepathy; The truth about 
hypnotism; Christian science; Joan of Arc; 
Is the earth alive?; Religious belief after the 
war. 


Kernahan, Coulson. Spiritualism: a 
personal experience and a warn- 
ing. 1920. 59p. Revell, 60c 

134 

The author tells of his one experience with 

spiritualism. Argues that those who seek 

spiritualistic adventures take dangerous 

chances, and that it is better to remain un- 

enlightened on matters which God has hidden 
from us, 
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King Basil. The abolishing of death. 
1919. 197p. Cosmopolitan, 
$1.25. 134 


“A general discussion of communication 
with the other side, followed by a series of 
conversations, through the writing of a young 
woman’s acquaintance, with ‘Henry Talbot,’ 
the ficticious name of a great chemist, who 
talks of life beyond, of communication and 
many other matters.’—A. L. A. Booklist. 
Jan, ’20. 


Stoddart, J. T. The case against spir- 

itualism. n.d. 141p. Doran, $1.50. 

134 

A brief, comprehensive, up-to-date exposi- 

tion of the arguments against spiritualism, 

dealing mainly with spiritualism in the war 
period and after. 


Conduct of Life 


McCall, A. B. The larger vision. 1919. 
452p. Dodd, $1.50. 170 
“Intimate talks which have been taken 
mostly from the ‘Tower room’ of the Women’s 
Home Companion. Their frank sincerity and 
their obvious sentiment will make them ap- 
preciated especially by some young girls.”— 
A, L. A. Booklist. Jan. ’20. 


Marden, O. S. Ambition and success. 

1919. 75p. Crowell, 90c. 170 

Inspirational essays on “Pick your ideal— 
go after it—stick to it.” 


Religion 
Barker, J. M. Social gospel and the 
new era. 1919. 232p. Macmillan, 
$1.75. 261 
“Has a wider ideal for the church than 
mere pulpit work. In suggesting new fields of 
social service the small volume discusses com- 
munity surveys, the economic life, public 
health, sex relationships, rural and city prob- 
lems, in a way which is, of course, cursory, 
but a useful brief introduction to these sub- 
jects for the church worker who is pioneering 
into wider service.”’—A. L. A. Booklist. Apr. 
20. 


Fitch, A. P. Can the church survive in 
the changing order? 1920. 79p. 
Macmillan, $1. 261 


Author is professor of the history of re- 
ligion, Amherst College. 
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Graves, F. P. What did Jesus teach? 
1919. 195p. Macmillan, $1.75. 
232 
This book on the content and method of 
Jesus’ teachings is the outcome of a cam- 
paign started at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania to induce two thousand students to 
familiarize themselves with these teachings, 
and consists of the material presented by the 
Dean of the School of Education, in the 
normal class for the leaders of the discus- 
sion groups. It should prove of service in 
similar campaigns, state reading-circle 
courses, Chautauqua associations, round 
tables, Sunday-school classes, and especially 
in the programs of schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. 


Jackson, H. E. A community church. 
1919. 390p. Houghton, $2. 260 
“‘A minister who has left the church, as the 
term church is generally understood, because 
it hampered the sincerity of his work, has en- 
tered community center work, finding in its 
freedom from stereotyped creed and in its 
democratic organization, the opportunity to 
serve mankind. The author is special agent 
in community organization for the United 
States Bureau of Education. His ideas are 
virile and progressive, but the unhappy term- 
ination of his relations with the church are 
still so keenly subjective as to detract from 
the interest. Appendix of community church 
organization methods.”—A. L. A. Booklist. 
Feb. ’20. 


Roberts, Richard. That one _ face: 
studies of. the place of Jesus in 
the minds of poets and prophets 
1919. 199p. Association press, 
$1.25. 232 

“Not a volume of literary estimates, but 
simply an attempt to show ‘the face of Jesus 

Christ’ as certain great souls have seen it. 

Dante, Sheliey, William Blake, Browning, 

Tennyson, Francis Thompson, Savonarola, 

Mazzini, and Ruskin are the authors drawn 

on.”—Book Review Digest, ’19. 


Social Problems 


Du Bois, W. E. B. Darkwater. 1920. 
276p. Harcourt, $2. 326 

“A collection of essays, poems and stories 
describing the awakened aspirations of the 
dark races, ‘how it feels to be a black man 
in a white world,’ and how the solution is to 
be found by considering race not as a sep- 
arate question, but as an integral part of all 
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social problems. A companion volume to 
Souls of black folks’—A. L, A. Booklist. 
Apr. ’20. The author is editor of The Crisis. 


Lippmann, Walter. Liberty and the 
news. 1920. 104p. Harcourt, 

$1. 323 
Believing that “in an exact sense, the 
present crisis of western democracy is a 
crisis of journalism,’ the author has en- 
deavored to suggest the possibilities of a 
properly informed press, which is really free. 


Pillsbury, W. B. The psychology of 
nationality and internationalism. 
1919. 314p. Appleton, $2.50. 301 

“The chapter on ‘Nationality in the process 
of naturalization’ has many new ideas for 
those who are dealing with the immigrants in 
factories, schools or courts.’’-—Cleveland Open 

Shelf. Apr. ’20. 


Roberts, Richard. Unfinished program 
of democracy. 1920. 326p. Hue- 
bsch, $2. 301 

“Study of the democratic principle in its 
relations to industry, government, interna- 
tional policy, education and human relations.” 

(Publishers Weekly), by an Englishman now 

living and working in America. Mr. Roberts 

believes that the ultimate interests of life 
are spiritual, that we must “break the tyr- 
anny of the economic motive’? in order to 
win that freedom and fellowship which are 
the necessary conditions of true democracy. 


Ross, E. A. Principles of sociology. 
(Century social science ser.) 
1920. 708p. Century, $4. 301 

“This book aims to light up the major 

problems of society at the stage of develop- 
ment which has been reached in about a 
third of the human race...... It contains a 
system of sociology...... but I do not put it 
forward as the system’—Preface, p. 7-8. The 
author is professor of sociology in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and has spent seven- 
teen years in collecting material for this 
book. He has studied at first hand condi- 
tions jin China, South America and Russia, 
as well as in the United States. 


Stoddard, T. L. The rising tide of 
color against white world supre- 
macy. 1920. 320p. Scribne”, $3. 

326 
An analysis of the numerical, political and 
geographical relations between the white and 
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colored races by a man who believes that 
the great war while leaving the/ colored world 
virtually unscathed, has so weakened white 
civilization that the white man today is in 
grave danger of elimination or absorption by 
the colored races. Mr. Stoddard’s “irreducible 
minimum” of things we must do promptly if 
we would avert this peril, runs about as fol- 
lows: (1) “The wretched Versailles business 
will have to be thoroughly revised.” (2) “We 
whites will have to abandon our tacit as- 
sumption of permanent domination over 
Asia, while Asiatics will have to foregg their 
dream of migration to white lands and pene- 
tration of Africa and Latin America.” (3) 
“Migrations of lower human types like those 
which have worked such havoc in the United 
States must be rigorously curtailed.” (p. 
307-8) 


Ward, H. F. The new social order. 
1919. 3884p. Macmillan, $2.50 


304 

“Professor Harry F. Ward of the Union 
theological seminary, in his new book The 
new social order writes on social and indus- 
trial change both from economic and ethical 
standpoints. His book considers in part I 
the underlying principles of the new order, 
in part 2, various programs, such as those 
proposed by the British labor party, the Rus- 
sian soviets, the league of nations, various 
movements in the United States and the 
churches.”—Springfield Republican. 

“One of the most important books for the 
citizen of this generation to read thoughtfully, 
and read at an early date.”—C. J. Bushnell in 
American Journal of Sociology. Mar. ’20. 


Americanization 


Bogardus, E. S. Essentials of Amer- 
icanization. 1919. 303p. Los 
Angeles, Univ. of Southern Cali- 
fornia Press, $1.50. 325 

‘Deals with Americanization in the broad- 
est sense, of giving American standards and 
ideals to all who live within the borders of 
the country, thus including not only foreign- 
born of all races but negroes, Indians and Ap- 
palachian mountaineers. Practical and based 
on intimate knowledge of the situation. An 
appendix contains selections from literature 
showing the growth of American ideals from 
the ‘Compact’ of the Mayflower to the ad- 
dress of President Wilson in Manchester, 

England, December 1918.’—Cleveland Open 

Shelf. Apr. ’20 
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Phelps, E. M. comp. Selected articles 
on restriction of immigration. 
(Abridged debater’s handbook ser- 
ies.) 1920. 88p. Wilson, 50c. 

325 


Splendid material for debate work. 


Webster, H. H. Americanization and 
citizenship. 1919. 138p. Houghton, 
paper, 40c. 325 

A good little manual for a teacher of for- 
eigners, or for any teacher. The foreigner 
himself could not read it. 


Economics 


Basset, W. R. When the workmen 
help you manaage. 1919. 266p. 
Century, $2. 331 

“A plea for the dignity of labor, by one who 
considers profit-sharing and welfare schemes 
as illogical and impractical but believes in 
the gradual introduction of self-government 
principles in industry and in thus stimulating 
the creative impulse by pride in work. The 
author is an engineer who is familiar with the 
methods of many plants. Cleveland Open 

Shelf. May ’20. 


Beard, M. R. A short history of the 
American labor movement. 1920. 
174p. Harcourt, $1.50. 331 


A brief and simple summary of the aims 
and achievements of the labor movement in 
the United States from the end of the 
eighteenth century to the present day, in- 
cluding the origin and growth of trade- 
unions the development of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the growth of the more 
radical organizations, and the new currents 
of thought and action that have developed out 
of the World War. 


Bloomfield, Daniel, comp. Problems of 
labor. (Handbook series). 1920. 
436p. Wilson, $1.80. 331 


“This is volume 3 of Mr. Bloomfield’s series 
of books on industrial relations following 
Employment management and Modern indus- 
trial movements. The compiler has selected 
for reprint the best of the recent material on 
the subject, grouping this material under the 
headings: Causes of friction and unrest; Cost 
of living; Methods of compensation; Hours 
of work; Tenure of employment; Trade 
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unionism; Labor disputes and adjustments; 
Limitation of output; Industrial insurance; 
Housing; Methods of promoting industrial 
peace; Occupational hygiene; Women in in- 
dustry. Bibliographies have been provided 
for each subject and there is an index. Meyer 
Bloomfield writes an introduction.”’—Book Re- 
view Digest. Apr. ’20. 


—— Selected articles on modern in- 
dustrial movements. (Handbook 
series) 1919. 377p. Wilson, 
$1.80. 330 


“Reprints from periodicals and reports on 
co-operation, syndicalism, and the I. W. W., 
show stewards, scientific management, guild 
socialism, management sharing, Bolshevism, 
labor parties and industrial reconstruction 
programs.”’—Cleveland Open Shelf. May ‘20. 


Carlton, F. T. Elementary economics. 
1920. 212p. Macmillan, $1.10. 
330 


“The author of this ‘introduction to the 
study of economics and sociology’ réalizes 
that economics is not a science in which the 
problems discussed can be proved mathe- 
matically; that it fairly bristles with contro- 
verted points; that the student is apt to ap- 
proach it with preconceptions and class or 
interest bias. The object of the book is to 
help the student to look upon both sides of 
a question and to come to independent con- 
clusions on such problems of everyday life as 
prices and markets, taxation, banking, tariff, 
wages, rent, transportation and ownership of 
property.’—Book Review Digest. May ’20. 


Carver, T. N. Principles of political 
economy. 1919. 588p. maps. 
Ginn, $1.96. 330 


“A text-book in political economy, written 
in terms of every day life. Somewhat diffi- 
cult for high school students, except for sup- 
plementary reading; would be an excellent 
book for first purchase in a small library.”’— 
Cleveland Open Shelf. Nov. ’19. 


Edie L. D. ed. Current social and 
industrial forces. 1920. 3938p. 
Boni, $2.50 330 


“Questions of current economic interest dis- 
cussed by such liberals as Walter E. Weyl, 
G. D. H. Cole, Louis D. Brandeis, Bertrand 
Russell, Robert W. Bruere, John Dewey and 
Woodrow Wilson.”—Cleveland Open Shelf, 
May ’20. 
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Holmes, J. H. Is violence the way out 
of our industrial disputes? 1920. 
130p.. Dodd, $1.25. 331.8 


“The chapters in this book were originally 
prepared as addresses for the pulpit of The 
Community Church of New York. The argu- 
ment is an attempt to apply to the perilous 
industrial situation of our time the doctrine 
of non-resistance. This doctrine, contrary to 
popular conception, is not a plea for ac- 
quiescence in evil or surrender to tyranny. It 
presents a program of courageous action and 
constructive reform, based on the fundamental 
idea of rational goodwill.”—Preface. 


Laidler, H. W. Socialism in thought 
and action. 1920. 546p. Mac- 
millan, $2.50. 335 


“The author is secretary of the Intercol- 
legiate socialist society and editor of the 
Socialist Review. The important service of 
his book is that it gives an up-to-date treat- 
ment of the new developments in socialism 
and relates them to the movements of the 
past. The work is intended to serve as a 
textbook for college classes and study groups, 
and ‘as a ready reference book for the 
thinkers and doers who have come to realize 
that an intelligent understanding of this 
greatest mass movement of the twentieth 
century is aboslutely essential to enlightened 
citizenship.’—Preface. There is a_ select 
bibliography on socialism and allied subjects, 
and an index.”—Book Review Digest, '20. 


Leacock, Stephen. The unsolved riddle 
of social justice. 1920. 152p. 
Lane, $1.25. 331 


“A brilliant analysis of industrial unrest, 
together with a constructive program for the 
future, by the professor of political economy 
at McGill University, Montreal, well known in 
this country for his humorous essays. Deeply 
serious in tone but sparkling with his cus- 
tomary wit.’’—Cleveland Open Shelf, Apr. ’20. 


Lescohier, D. D. Labor market. 1919. 
338p. Macmillan, $2.25. 331 


“Primarily for employment managers but 
of interest to all students of practical econ- 
omic questions. A thorough discussion of sup- 
ply and demand factor in the labor market. 
Labor turnover, and employment agencies and 
methods. By a former superintendent of the 
Minnesota Public Employment Office.”’—Cleve- 
land Open Shelf, May, ’20. Author now pro- 
fessor at the University of Wisconsin. 
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Sonnichsen, Albert. _ Consumers’ co- 
operation. 1919. 223p. Mac- 
millan, $1.75. 334 

“The author gives a brief review of the 
history and explanation of the codperative 
movement, developed extensively throughout 
Europe during the war and now being adopted 
to some extent in the United States, especially 
in the middle western and western sections. 
He asserts it to be an alternative, not an 
antidote, to revolutionary and political so- 
cialism.”—Springfield Republican. 

“The value of the book consists in its giv- 
ing the most adequate exposition of con- 
sumers’ codperation yet given in this coun- 
try,— a comprehensive story of the move- 
ment, the fullest in later years, and interest- 
ing suggestions as to future achievement.”— 
American Economic Review. Mar. ’20. 


Politics and Government 


Gaston, H. E. The non-partisan league. 
1920. 325p. Harcourt, $1.50. 

329 

“The author of the present volume is thor- 

oughly acquainted with the history of the 

non-partisan league from the inside, and 

tells the story of its foundation and growth 

sympathetically but dispassionately, leaving 

the reader to make his own estimate of its 

importance as a poltical and social move- 
ment.”—Book Review Digest. May ’20. 


Kimball, Everett. National govern- 
ment of. the United States. 1920. 
629p. Ginn, $3.60. 353 

“IT have endeavored to show the historical 
origins and the development of our national 
political institutions and to present an ade- 
quate picture of the actual workings of the 
government. But I have also attempted 
never to lose sight of the fact that the Con- 
stitution is the supreme law of the land, and 
its interpretation by the Supreme Court is, 
until altered, authoritative. The important 
fact is emphasized that in all phases of our 
national life the government is a government 
of law. To make this clear I have quoted 
freely from the opinions of the Supreme 

Court. This feature of the book gives it a 

twofold character, that of a textbook in which 

institutions are described and analyzed and 
that of a source book in which appear the 
actual words used by the court in expounding 
or limiting the powers of the government. 

To this end I have selected both historical 

cases and present problems.”—Preface. The 

author is professor of government at Smith 

College, Northampton, Mass. 
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Kinsman, D. O. Essentials of civics. 
Wisconsin ed. 1919. 319p. Ap- 
pleton College press, 90c. 353 

Especially useful to Wisconsin libraries 
because of the chapters on Wisconsin state, 
county, town, city and village government. 

Author is a professor at Lawrence College, 

Appleton, formerly at Whitewater Normal 

School. 


Wade, C. G. Australia. 1919. 111p. 
Oxford univ. press, $2. 354 
“Of special interest in reconstruction days 
is this authoritative account of the climate 
and resources, the industrial and _ social 
problems and the political condition of Aus- 
tralia, a country known for bold industrial 
experimentation and whose institutions are 
‘the freest and most democratic in the world.’ 
Author is agent-general and late premier of 
New South Wales. Expensive.” A. L. A. 
Booklist, Apr. ’20. 


Wheat, G. S. Story of the American 
legion. 1919. 272p. illus. Put- 
nam, $1.50. 369.1 

“The inception and organization of the na- 
tional association of veterans of the great 
war. Records of the caucuses at Paris and 
at St. Louis comprise a large part of the 
book. The motto is ‘Policies—not politics,’ 
and the announced keynote is Americanism. 

Successive volumes will be published, after 

each annual national convention. Constitu- 

tion of the legion, officers, committees, roster, 

resolutions, etc.’—A. L. A. Booklist, Feb. ’20. 


Woodruff, C. R. A new municipal pro- 
gram. 1919. 3892p. Appleton, 
$2.25. 352 

“A series of chapters on the different sides 
of city government each of which is the result 
of special study and investigation on the part 
of the expert who contributed it.” The book 
takes up in detail the model city charter, 
civil service and efficiency, municipal home 
rule, the ballot principle, administrative 
organization, the city council, the franchise 
policy, financial provisions, city planning, and 
business management. 


Education and Child Problems 


Dewey, Evelyn. New schools for old. 
1919. 337p. illus. Dutton, $2. 
379 


“A very interesting narration of an ex- 
periment in the regeneration of a backward 
rural community in Missouri through the de- 
velopment of the district school wisely and 
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patiently directed by the teacher. The school 
building and grounds were entirely changed 
and it became a community center in the 
best sense of the word.”—A. L. A. Booklist 
Books of 1919. 

“Miss Dewey’s book ought to be in every 
public library, in every school library, in 
every Sunday school library. It ought to be 
talked about wherever young people may 
hear about it and be impressed by it. It 
ought to be on the moving picture screens.”— 
North American Review. Oct. ’19. 


Dunn, Courtenay. The natural history 
of a child. 1920. 316p. Lane, 
$2. 392 
“Although the author of this volume is a 
physician the book is not written from a 
medical or scientific point of view. It is 
rather the traditions, prejudices and customs 
which have surrounded childhood from time 
immemorial dressed in an_ entertaining, 
humorous garb, ‘a history of childhood which 
for the greater part has been grubbed up 
from ancient and scarce books, obscure 
pamphlets and papers.’ (Foreword) Con- 
tents: Him before he was; His ancestry; His 
early life; Legal infancy; His name; His 
environment; His language; His school days; 
His schooling; His development; His play; 
His religion; His mental condition; His 
naughtiness; His afflictions.’—Book Review 
Digest. May ’20. 


Eggleston, M. W. The use of the story 
in religious education. 1920. 
18ip. Doran, $1.50. 372 

“It is not designed for those who already 

know the principles of story-telling. It con- 
tains much that has already been written but 
with this difference—it is for those in re- 
ligious work who are eager to know ‘how.’ 
I have given lists of stories, but I have 
told few, for libraries are plenty where the 
stories listed may be found. I have divided 
it in such a way that it can be used in the 
classes in story-telling work in our com- 
munity schools and colleges where the de- 
mand is growing for such classes. I have in- 
cluded chapters on many kinds of stories not 
needed in the secular work, such as Mission~ 
ary Stories and Junior Church Stories, be- 
cause I have realized that leaders in these 
lines of religious work needed much help in 
their choice and use of stories.”—Author. 


Kunou, C. A. American school toys, 
1920. 71p. illus. Bruce pub. 

co., $1.25. 680 

“A general preliminary discussion of toy 
making, its educative value, the materials 
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used, etc., is followed by a series of fifty-two 
plates with designs for toys.”—Book Review 


Digest. May ’20. 

National child welfare association. 
Child welfare handbook, 1919. 
35p. illus. Author, paper, 50c. 

362 


“For social workers and all interested in 
the well-being of children. Information 
about the National child welfare association ; 
some account of the Child welfare exhibit 
movement, with many reproductions of pos- 
ters which may be easily procured; a ques- 
tionnaire; and a list of government bureaus 
and national organizations engaged in the 
work.”—A. L, A. Booklist. Jan. ’20. 


Pearl, N. H. Health by stunts, by N. 


H. Pearl and H. E. Brown. 1919. 
216p. illus. Macmillan, $1.30. 
378.7 


“An explanation of the methods used in 
the Detroit public schools for promoting 
health in play. The stunts are pictured and 
described together with the system of play- 
ground organization and _ score records. 
Many of these feats are suggestive to un- 
trained play directors. Index.”—A. L. A. 
Booklist. Jan. ’20. 

“Sound constructive suggestions for a 
natural and adequate program of physical 
education in the public schools.”—Book Re- 
view Digest. ’'19. 


Trabue, M. R. Measure your mind, by 
M. R. Trabue and F. P. Stock- 
bridge. 1920. 349p. Double-~ 
day, $3. 136 


“This popular treatise on the measure- 
ment of intelligence by scientific methods is 
based on the experiences of psychological in- 
vestigators in both school and army. It ad- 
dresses itself ‘to employers and those in 
charge of the selection grading, and promo- 
tion of workers of every class, in factories, 
offices, and stores; to teachers of all grades, 
from kindergarten to university; to parents 
who are interested in ascertaining, and 
watching the growth of their children’s men- 
tal development ard to young men and 
young women striving for self-improvement 
and advancement and desirous of learning 
something of their own mental capacities and 
limitations as a guide to the intelligent 
choice of vocations or  professions.”—Book 
Review Digest. May ’20. 

Army Mental tests, comp. and ed. by C. S. 
Yoakum and R. M. Yerkes, (Holt, 1920. 
$1.50) and published with the authorization 
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of the war department presents information 
on the use of psychological tests in the 
army and “indications of the possible uses 
of similar methods in education and indus- 
or.” 


Nature and Science 


What bird is that? 
1920. 170p. illus. Appleton. 
$1.25. 598 

“Guide to the birds found east of the 

Rocky Mountains. Index. Author is curator 

of birds, American Museum off Natural 

History.”—Publishers’ Weekly, May 8, ’20. 


Chapman, F. M. 


Saunders, C. F. Useful wild plants in 
the United States and Canada. 
1920. 275p. illus. McBride, $3. 

. 580 


“A unique and welcome volume for nature 
lovers and students of botany, describing the 
wild plants that are useful as foods, bever- 
ages, soap, etc., together with much Indian 
love regarding them.’—Publishers. 


Slossen, E. E. Easy lessons in Hins- 
tein. 1920. 123p. Harcourt. 
$1.30. 530 


The literary editor of the Independent gives 
in this volume a simple and popular account 
of Professor Einstein’s theory of the rela- 
tivity of space and time, which has been 
called as epoch making a discovery as New- 
ton’s theory of gravitation. Einstein’s own 
account, which appeared in the London 
Times, Dec. 18, 1919, is quoted (p. 109-14). 
Bibliography, p. 115-22. About half of the 
book appeared in the Independent, Nov. 29, 
Dec. 7, 13, 20, 1919. 


Step, Edward. Insect artizans and 
their work. 1920. 318p._ illus. 
Dodd, $2.50. 595 


“Popularly written chapters on silkworms, 
moths, bees, glow worms, sexton beetles, etc., 
with good photographic illustrations.’’—Cleve- 
land Open Shelf. Mar. ’20. 


Useful Arts 


Cobb, Ernest. The hen at work. 1919. 
233p. illus. Putnam, $1.50. 636 
“A practical, clearly written handbook on 
the profitable raising of poultry on a small 
scale. Information on breeds, housing, in- 
cubators, care of the flock, parasites, dis- 
eases, etc. Covers practically the same 
ground, but more recent than Farrington and 
Sando.’”—A, L. A. Booklist. Feb. ’20. 
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Collins, A. F. Gas, gasoline and oil en- 


gines. 1919. 207p. illus. Ap- 
pleton, $1.25. 621.4 
“As gas, gasoline and oil engines are 


‘ rapidly displacing all other kinds of prime 
movers where small units are used and since 
they are already so extensively employed in 
the home, the shop, and on the farm, in the 
form of stationary, portable, tractor, motor- 
eycle, motorboat, motorcar and airplaine en- 
gines it behooves you to know how they work 
and how to run them.”—Preface. 


Fredericksen, J. D. 
1919. 188p. illus. Macmillan, 
$1.50. 637 


“A concise text-book giving general non- 
technical information about milk, its produc- 
tion and composition, milk supply, dairy 
products, milk as a food, and cooking recipes.” 
—Cleveland. 

“Of particular interest to public health 
officials, housekeepers, dietitians, hospital 
nurses, and domestic science teachers.”— 
Brooklyn. 


Story of milk. 


Moore, H. W. On Uncle Sam’s water 
wagon. 1919. 222p. Putnam, 
$1.50. 663 

“Five hundred recipes for non-alcoholic 
drinks which may be prepared at home, many 
of the soda-fountain variety. Directions 
simple. Index,”—A. L. A. Booklist. Mar. 

20. 


Newland, H. O. The romance of mod- 

ern commerce. 1920. 298p._ il- 

lus. Lippincott, $2. 380 

“A popular account of the production of 

cereals, tea, coffee, rubber, tobacco, cotton, 

silk, wool, timber, cattle, oils, furs, precious 
stones, etc.’’—Subtitle. 


Taylor, H. C. Agricultural economics 


(Social science text-books) 1919. 
439p. illus. maps. Mac- 
millan, $2.50. 630 


“A scientific treatment, including such 
problems as production, marketing and price- 
fixing, labor, credit and interest, and land 
tenure. Author was professor of agricul- 
tural economics in the University of Wis- 
consin and is now chief of the office of farm 
management in the U. S. department of agri- 
culture.”—A. L. A, Booklist. Apr. ’20. 
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Business 


Douglas, A. W. Traveling salesman- 
ship. 1919. 1538p. Macmillan, 


$1.75. 658 


“An excellent book for vocational guidance 
in the field of salesmanship written in an 
interesting style and containing much prac- 
tical information for the junior salesman and 
the prospective salesman This book differs 
from Brisco and Whitehead in that they are 
of the serious text-book type. It is a hcw-to- 
do book like Maxwell in this respect, but not 
a duplicate, as it emphasizes a particular kind 
of selling. Although based on sound psy- 
chology it does not develop psychological 
principles of salesmanship as does Eastman.” 
—A. L. A. Booklist. Apr. ’20. 


Frederick, J. G. Modern salesmanage- 
ment. 1919. 393p. Appleton, 
$2.56. 658 


“An authoritative, comprehensive and sug- 
gestive text-book on a subject upon which 
there is little in book form. Has chapters 
on such subjects as marketing policies, selec- 
tion and rewards of salesmen, managing 
salesmen, sales strategy, selling cost and ex- 
pense, working with jobbers and dealers, etc.’’ 
—Cleveand Open Shelf. Mar. ’20. 

The author is editor of Advertising and 
Selling and was formerly managing editor 
of Printer’s Ink. 


Gantt, H. L. 
1919. 


Organizing for work. 
1183p. Harcourt, $1.25. 
658 


“Mr, Gantt is a clear advocate of the com- 
mon good as against private profits. He 
makes a forceful plea for the democratiza- 
tion both of credit and of manufactures with 
the application of rational engineering prin- 
ciples. Not the least significant aspect of 
this book is the evidence it gives of the shift 
of the attention of so-called scientific man- 
agement from the consideration of individual 
efficiency to mass’ production.”—Survey, 
Nov. 29, °19. 


Wilson, L. E. Community leadership. 
1919. 137p. American City 
Bureau, $1.50. 650 


“The ‘new profession’ is that of secretary 
to the commercial club. A well-written, in- 
teresting account of the opportunities in the 
way, and of the achievements and possibilities 
of commercial clubs as leaders in municipal , 
progress.” Cleveland Open Shelf. Feb. ’20. 
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Camp, W. C. Handbook on _ health. 
1920. 210p. Appleton, $1.25. 
613 


“In formulating a ‘simple, reasonable and 
practical system of preserving physical fit- 
ness’ for all ages, the author has had in 
mind the ‘simplest, shortest, least exhausting 
and most exhilarating form of calisthenics’ 
that can be devised. . . Portions of the book 
are devoted to practical suggestions as to 
the value of certain sports at proper periods 
of life and to cautions as to the general 
health and the follies of some habits.’’-—Book 


Review Digest. May ’20. 
Fielding, W. J. Sanity in sex. 1920. 
8333p. Dood, $1.75. 612.6 


The author states that “to meet the con- 
stantly increasing demand for authoritative 
information in strictly non-technical form” 
he has tried to give “both a history of and 
a contribution to the sex-educational move- 
ment.” He acknowledges his indebtedness 
to the American social hygiene association, 
the United States public health service and 
to many authorities. Three of the chapters 
deal with: Sex instruction in the putlic 
school ; Birth control; Psycho-analysis. 
Bibliography, p. 310-28. 


Head, Joseph. Everyday mouth hygi- 


ene. 1920. 67p. illus. Saund- 
ers, $1. 617.6 
Tells minutely, with good _ illustrations, 


how teeth may be preserved, and of the 
seriousness of imperfectly cleaned teeth. 


Wright, F. S. Industrial nursing. 
1919. 179p. Macmillan, $1.25. 
610.7 


“A work addressed to industrial. public 
health, and pupil nurses, and empioyers of 
labor. It discusses the history of industrial 
nursing, the training needed, the routine of 
the day’s work, and the interrelation of the 
nurse and the employment office.”—Dial. 
Sept. 20, °19. The author is supervisor of 
the New Jersey bureau of state hygiene. 


Fine Arts 
Bennett, I. D. The making of, a flower 
garden. 1919. 244p. illus, 
diagr. Stokes, $1.75. 716 
“A well written, practical and inclusive 
manual for the amateur gardener. Plans and 


tables add to its value. Planting dates, how- 
ever, must be adapted for use in Wisconsin. 
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Browne, C. A. The story of our na- 
tional ballads. 1919. 234p. illus. 
Crowell, $1.50. 784 

“Tells the story of the origin of our na- 
tional songs, including Yankee Doodle, Hail 

Coumbia, the Star Spangled Banner, America, 

Columbia, the gem of the ocean, Dixie, and 

others. Supplementary chapters are devoted 

to songs of the great war—British, and songs 
of the great war—American. The words of 
each song are given in full.’”—Book Review 


Digest. 1919. 

Coale, A. W. Summer in the girls’ 
camp. 1919. 3138p. illus. Cen- 
tury, $1.50. 796 


“Information for the parent, the prospec- 
tive girl camper, the conductor of girls’ 
camps, Sets forth the value, physical as 
well as educational, of camp life in general, 
sports, crafts, trips, life-saving, singing, 
honors, inter-camp days, the qualities of a 
good councilor, what qualities in a camper 
count with the other girls, etc. Book seems 
to indicate wide observation and experience 
on the part of the writer. Pratical illustra- 
tions.”—A. L, A. Booklist. Dec. '19. 


French, T. E. Mechanical drawing for 
high schools, by T. E. French and 

Cc. L. Svensen, 1919. 221p. illus. 
McGraw-Hill, $1.25. 744 

“An excellent text-book with problem suffi- 
cient for a two-year high school course. 
Similar in scope to Berg but gives more read- 
ing material, while Berg is almost entirely a 
problem book. Both are two-year courses 
and might well be used together.’’-—A. L. A. 


Booklist. Mar. ’20. 

Southern Pine Association. Homes 
for workmen. 1919. 250p. illus. 
Southern pine association, New 
Orleans, La., $5. Price to libra- 
ries, $1. 728 


Examples of successful community housing 
from which the average home builder may 
gain ideas for the individual! home. 


Van Dyke, J. C. American painting 
and its tradition. 1919. 270p. 
Scribner, $2.50. 759 

“A study of American painting as repre- 
sented by the work of Innes, Wyant, Martin, 

Horner, Ia Farge, Whistler, Chase, Alexander 

and Sargent. The above painters, who were 

all known by the author, were selected as 
representative of the American art movement 
from 1878 to 1915.”"—Cleveland Open Shelf. 

Jan, ’20. 
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Literature 
Brooks, V. W. The ordeal of Mark 
Twain. 1920. 267p. Dutton, $3. 
817 


A sympathetic and critical study by one 
who sees in Mark Twain a satirist thrust 
against his will into the role of humorist—a 
“playboy to the end, divided between rage 
and pity cheerful in his self-contempt, an 
illusionist in the midst of his disillusion, the 
saddest, the most ironical figure in all the 
history of this Western continent.” (p. 267) 
Davies, T. H. Spiritual voices in mod- 

ern literature. 1919. 312p. Do- 
ran, $2. 804 

“In lectures delivered at the Metropolitan 
church in Toronto, the author has chosen 
from ten nineteenth century writers parallels 
to Christian truths of the Bible. The hound 
of heaven, Peer Gynt, The seven lamps of 
architecture, In memoriam, and other well 
known works are discussed, bringing out their 
ethical meanings.”—A. L. A. Booklist. Feb. 
20, 


Ellsworth, W. W. Golden age of auth- 
ors. 1919. 305p. Houghton, 
$3.75. 810 
“Mr. Ellsworth was for forty years a mem- 
ber of the Century Company staff, and knew 
personally the prominent literary men and 
artists of the day. In this volume he shares 
his many friendships with the reader, and 
portrays the writers of the ‘golden age’ in a 
delightfully intimate way.’—Cleveland Open 
Shelf. Jan. ’20. 


Gerould, K. F. 
1920. 278p. 


Modes and morals. 
Scribner, $1.75. 
814 
Contents: The new simplicity; Dress and 
the woman; Caviare on principle; The ex- 
tirpation of culture; Fashions in men; The 
newest woman; Tabu and temperament; 
The boundaries of truth; Miss Alcott’s New 
England; The sensual ear; British Novelists, 
Ltd.; The remarkable rightness of Rudyard 
Kipling. Many of these essays have ap- 
peared in the Yale Review and the Atlantic 
Monthly. 


Holmes, J. H. 
by J. H. Holmes 
Browne-Olf. 1919.  300p. Dodd, 
$2. 808 


An anthology of heroic death and immortal 
life. “Poetry and prose in which all coun- 


ed. The grail of life, 
and Lillian 
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tries and periods are represented. The ar- 
rangement is not by author, locality or date 
but by emotional mood.”—Cleveland Open 
Shelf. Mar. ’20. 


Jessup, Alexander, comp. Best Amer- 
ican humorous short stories. 1920. 
276p. Boni, 85c. 

“In the first place I determined that the 
pieces of brief fiction which I included must 
first of all be not merely good stories, but 
good short stortes. IT put myself in the posi- 
tion of one who was about to select the best 
short stories in the whole range of American 
literature, but who, just before he started 
to do this, was notified that he must refrain 
from selecting any of the best American short 
stories that did not contain the element of 
humor to a marked degree. But I have kept 
in mind the wide boundaries of the term 
humor, and also the fact that the humorous 
standard should be kept second—although a 
close second—to the short story standard.”— 
Introduction. 


Morley, Christopher. Mince pie. 1919. 
296p. Doran, $1.50. . 814 
“Amusing little essays by the author of 
The haunted bookshop in which bookish topics 
are discussed in the same delightful fashion 
as in that volume, also humorous bits, de- 
scribing the joys and vicissitudes of suburban 
life.”’"—Cleveland Open Shelf. Apr. ’20. 


Park, J. E. Bad results of good hab- 
its, and other lapses. 1920. 232p. 
Houghton, $1.50. 814 

“Collection of sketches. Partial contents: 

The bad results of good habits; Life’s a jest; 

In praise of Eve; A trip around my soul; Un- 

orthodox interpretations.”—Publishers’ Week- 

ly. Apr. 24, ’20. 


Scarborough, Dorothy.. From a south- 


ern porch. 1919. 318p. Putnam, 
$1.75. 814 


“A leisurely, conversational series of com- 
ments, sometimes rhapsodies, on life on a 
porch in Virginia. It is filled with outdoor 
air and happenings, southern people, animals, 
flowers, with verses tucked in occasionally 
and bits of the writer’s musings and philoso- 


phy.”—A. L, A. Booklist. Mar. ’20. 
Tomlinson, H. M. Old junk. 1920. 
208p. Knopf, $2. 824 


“Collected sketches of a British journalist, 
a master of style and word painting, whether 
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he is giving us the intense human experiences 
like a colliery fire in Wales, or the play of 
light on rocks and water and old ships put- 
ting out to sea. The sea and the jungle 
(Booklist, 9:448, Je. 13) is becoming better 
known and the library will be lucky which 
bought it at the original price, $2.50. It will 
be called for, and now it is $4.” A. L. A. 
Booklist. Apr. ’20. 


Poetry 


Aiken, C. P. Scepticisms; notes on 
contemporary poetry. 1919. 305p. 
Knopf, $2. 821 

“A collection of the book reviews that Mr. 

Aiken has contributed to the Dial, New Re- 

public and other journals, dealing with books 

of poetry and books about poetry. In his 

‘Apologia’ the author discusses the personal 

element in criticism. Edgar Lee Masters, 

Lola Ridge, D, H. Lawrence, John Gould 

Fletcher, Amy Lowell, William Stanley 

Braithwaite, Ezra Pound, Carl Sandburg, 

John Masefield and Vachel Lindsay are 

among the poets discussed.”—Book Review 

Digest. 1919. 


Conkling, Hilda. Poems by a little 
girl. 1920. 120p. Stokes, $1.50. 
811 


“The poems of Hilda Conkling give us with 
delicate precision, the mind—indeed, the very 
living spirit of an imaginative child; one so 
highly endowed that she is able to speak 
for all children.”—Harriet Monroe, Editor of 
Poetry. The author is the nine year old 
daughter of Mrs. Grace Hazard Conkling. 


Georgian poetry, 1918-1919. 1920. 
196p. Putnam, $2.50. 821.08 
Contents: Lascelles Abercrombie; Gordon 
Bottomley ; Francis Brett Young; William H. 
Davis; Walter De La Mare; John Drink- 
water; John Freeman; Wilfrid Wilson Gib- 
son; Robert Graves; D. H. Lawrence; Harold 
Monroe; Thomas Moult; Robert Nichols; J. D. 
C. Pellow; Siegfried Sassoon; Edward 
Shanks; Fredegond Shove; J. C. Squire; W. 
J. Turner. 


Lindsay, N. V. Golden whales of Cal- 
ifornia. 1920. 181p. Macmillan, 
$1.75. 811 

“It is like Kalamazoo and The golden 
whales and the Roosevelt poems which show 
the increasing self-possession of a singer 
who really lives with wonder and abides with 
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dreams—wonder and dreams drawn from 
common American life.’’-—Nation. 


Parsons, M. P., comp. The new poetry 
1919. 76p. Wilson, paper, 35c. 
821 
“Includes the poetry of America, England 
and Ireland mostly published since 1900. 
Gives the published works of each author, a 
list of suggested readings, and critical and 
biographical references to books and maga- 
zines.”’—A, L, A. Booklist, Apr. ’20. 


Sassoon, Siegfried. Picture-show. 1920. 
56p. Dutton, $1.50. 821 
“This is a show” of pictures, poignant, 
sharp, compassionate and very beautiful, 
which pass through the mind of a soldier 
who is still unadjusted to life after the war. 
Those who liked Counter-attack will find its 
equal here, but with a wider interest and 
sympathy.”—A. L. A. Booklist. Apr. ’20. 


Seymour, W. W. ed. A miscellany of 
British poetry. 1919. 145p. 
Harcourt, $2. 821.08 

“An anthology of contemporary English 
poetry, containing poems by John Drinkwater, 

Laurence Binyon, W. W, Gibson, Laurence 

Housman, Sturge Moore, W. H. Davies, 

Robert Nichols, Eden Phillpotts, and twenty 

other living English poets, written specially 

for this volume or hitherto unpublished in 
book form.”—Publisher. 


Untermeyer, Louis, ed. Modern Amer- 
ican poetry. 1919. 170p. Har- 
court, $1.40. 811.08 

“An anthology of American poetry chrono- 
logically arranged, beginning with Emily 

Dickinson, who died in 1886, and ending 

with Stephen Benet. This verse is remark- 

able for vigor and energy, form being sacri- 
ficed for content. A large proportion of it 
is humorous. An interesting feature is the 
group of seven poems on Lincoln by seven 
different poets."—Cleveland Open Shelf. 
Apr. ’20. 


Widdemer, Margaret, ed. The haunted 
hour. 1920. 2237p. Harcourt, 
$1.75. $21.08 

“The little volume presents an anthology 
of ghost poems and contains only such 
poems as treat of the return of spirits to 
earth. Even so no attempt has been made 
at inclusiveness, but the selections range from 
the earliest ballads to the present time. 

There is an index.’—Book Review Digest. 

Apr. ’20. 
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Wilkinson, Mrs. M. O. (B.) New voices. 
1919. 409p. Macmillan, $2. 808.1 
“A delightfully clear summary of the 
technique and spirit of the new poetry 
accompanied by over two hundred illustra- 
tive poems quoted in full. Also contains sug- 
gestions for writers on such matters as 
friendly editors, helpful societies, etc. Con- 
tents: Part I, The technique of contem- 
porary poetry; The pattern of a poem; 
Organic rhythm; Images and Symbols; The 
diction of contemporary poetry; Certain con- 
servative poets; Certain radical poets; How 
poems are made. Part II, The spirit of 
contemporary poetry ; Democracy and the new 
themes; Patriotism andthe great war; Love 
in contemporary poetry; Religion in contem- 
porary poetry; Nature in contemporary 
poetry ; Personality in contemporary poetry; 
Children and poetry.’’—Cleveland Open Shelf. 
May ’20. 


Drama 


Davis, Allan. The inward light, by 
Allan Davis and A. R. Stratton. 
1920. 135p. Knopf, $1.35 812 

This play, the scene of which is laid in 
Berks county, Pennsylvania, in 1861, pictures 
the reaction of a group of Friends to the 
Civil war. 

“The pitiful and splendid figure of the 
old Quaker, David, sacrificing his fortune, 
his happiness, tearing out his heart and 
breaking it, rather than yield on one jot of 
his convictions, is a figure of noble propor- 
tons. The inward light makes plain the 
heroic beauty of a true struggle of con- 
science.”—Walter Prichard Eaton (Introd.) 


Eliot, S. A. Little theater classics. v. 
2. 1920. 265p. illus. Little, 
$1.50. 808.2 

“Four plays adapted from old classic 
dramas for amateur production. Accom- 
panied by detailed stage directions and sug- 
gestions and illustrated with numerous photos 
of productions. Contents: Patelin from 

Maitre Pierre Pathelin, by Guillaume Alecis; 

Abraham and Isaac from the Book of Brome 

and the Chester cycle of miracles; The 

loathed lover from the Changeling, of Middle- 
ton and Rowley ; and Sganarelle or Imaginary 
horns, by Moliere.’”—Cleveland Open Shelf. 

May ’20. 


Mackaye, P. W. Rip Van Winkle; 
folk-opera in three acts. 1919. 

86p. illus. Knopf. $1.50. 812 
“The text for the opera composed by Mr. 
Mackaye and Mr. De Koven at the request of 
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Campanini. May not be used for acting or 
public reading without permisson of author. 
An interesting version.”—A. L., A. Booklist. 
Mar. ’20. 


Marble, Mrs. A. (R.) Standish of 
Standish, by Jane G. Austin, 1919. 

86p. Houghton, $1. 812 

“A dramatization of the well known novel 
carefully arranged for amateur production by 
schools or women’s clubs in celebration of 
the Plymouth tercentenary. There are six 
scenes requiring only simple interiors as stage 
settings, and ten characters. The courtships 
of Priscilla and Mary Chilton are made the 
center of romantic interest. Rights reserved 
by publishers.”—A. L. A. Booklist. Apr. ’20. 


Michell, Roy. Shakspeare for commu- 
nity players; illus. by J. E. Mac- 
Donald. 1919. 142p. Dutton. 
$2.50. 822.3 

Mr. Mitchell has taken nothing for 
granted, except that the acting of Shake- 
speare has an educational value. He begins 
at the beginning and tells exactly how to 
choose the play, how to organize the com- 
pany, how to plan and carry out rehearsgals, 
how to set the stage for different plays, how 
to make cheaply and yet effectively the furni- 
ture and accessories, how to design and 
make the costumes, how to manage the light- 
ing, how to do the make-up, and how to 
provide suitable music. 


Middleton, George. Masks. 1920. 
227p. Holt, $1.60. 812 
“Here are six one-act plays of modern 
American life all more or less satiric and all 
with the same implication as the title play. 
In ‘Masks’ we are introduced to the shabLy 
home of a hitherto unsuccessful dramatist 
at the moment of his first success. While 
he is musing at his desk over the change in 
his fortune he is haunted by two of the 
characters of a former rejected play, which 
now having been remodeled is making him 
rich and famous. They are the bitter reflec- 
tions of one who knows that he has killed 
the real artist in himself in courting public 
favor. The other plays are: Jim’s beast; 
Tides; Among the lions; The reason; The 
house.”—Book Review Digest, May ’20. 


O'Neill, E. G. Beyond the horizon: a 
play in three acts. 1920. 165p. 
Boni, $1.50. 812 

The tragedy of the misfit. Robert Mayo, 

a young farm born dreamer who longs to 

travel “beyond the horizon,” gives up going 

to sea when he finds out that Ruth Atkins 
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loves him but refuses to sail with him. His 
brother Andrew, as well fitted to be a farmer 
as Robert is unfitted to be a farmer becomes 
a sailor. Robert marries Ruth, but they soon 
cease to love each other and Robert, wasted 
by tuberculosis, crawls out of the house to 
die “alone—in a dtch by the open road— 
watching the sun rise.” The play was popu- 
lar with New York theater goers. Two much 
slighter plays of farm life may be found 
in M. K. Reely’s Daily Bread, 1919. Wilson, 


Tassin, Algernon. The craft of the tor- 
toise. 1919. 157p. Boni, $1.50. 
822 
“A satirical play in four acts tracing the 
evolution of the present status of woman, 
especially her social supremacy over man, 
from the ancient far away beginnings to the 
present day. The play is built on the premise 
that woman, at first a slave, subjugated 
to man’s will and power, had to resort to 
trickery, exploitation of her sex attractions, 
and a clever use of clothng and adornment, 
in order to get ahead of her lord and owner; 
and that she finally made a complete reversal 
of social conditions. In his long introduction, 
brilliant and with a certain Bernard Shaw 
piquancy, the author is complimentary to 
neither sex. Having in his introduction com- 
pared woman with the tortoise in the fable 
racing with the gamboling hare, the author 
has titled the four acts respectively: The 
tortoise finds herself; Tortoise turns the first 
corner; Tortoise strikes her gait; Tortoise 
on the home stretch. The first three are 
remotely laid in that past so alluring to the 
imagination, the last is a satiric picture of 
modern life.’—Book Review Digest. Mar. 
20. 


History 


Davis, W. S. A _ history of France 
from the earliest times to tne 
treaty of Versailles. 1919. 642p. 
illus. maps. Houghton, $3.50. 

944 
“An entertaining and up-to-date account of 

France from the coming of the Romans to the 

signing of the armistice. For reading rather 

than study. The author is Professor of His- 
tory in the University of Minnesota, and has 
written several historical novels.”—Cleveland 

Open Shelf, Mar. ’20. 


Doudna, E. G. Our Wisconsin. 1920. 
188p. Eau Claire book and sta- 
tionery co., 72c. 977.5 

A small school history by the Grand Rapids 

Superintendent of schools. The book could 
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also be used for club or other reference work. 
There are chapters on Wisconsin in the world 
war, In industry, in literature. 


Inman, S. G. Intervention in Mexico. 
1919. 248p. Doran, $1.50. 972 
“Mr. Inman, who recently appeared as a 
wtness before the Senate Foreign relations 
committee in regard to Mexico, here 
describes the situation in that country as he 
has known it, and protests against interven- 
tion. He reveals the origin of the demand for 
intervention, shows how the campaign of the 
oil interests has been aided by the press, 
shows that Mexico has passed the revolu- 
tionary period and is progressing steadily 
through the stages of reorganization and 
pleads for a policy of friendly cooperation. 
Contents: Various aspects of the problem; Is 
the present disturbance in Mexico a real rev- 
olution? What kind of a man is Carranza? 
What Mexicans think of Americans; The 
present situation in Mexico; Future relations 
between Mexico and the United States. An 
appendix gives the Proposed plan for a uni- 
versity to be established in Mexico.”—Book 
Review Digest. ’19. 
“Mr. Inman’s book is ‘propaganda,’ but of 
a rare and inviting sort. It is propaganda in 
favor of knowledge as against money, in favor 
of justice as against rough-shod aggression.” 
—Public. Nov. 29 ’19. 


Lynd, Robert. Irelanda nation. 1920. 
299p. Dodd, $2. 941.5 
“Chapters on Irish history, literature and 
politics—with a particularly interesting sum- 
mary of the Ulster question—used as the 
basis for a strong plea for self-determination. 
Author is a nationalist, though a protestant, 
and feels that Ireland must be free or there 
will be. another world war. Interestingly 
written though somewhat lacking in unity.”— 
A. L. A. Booklist. Apr. ’29. 


Tuell, H. E. Study of nations; with 
chapters on China and Japan by 
Kenneth Scott Latourette. (Riv- 
erside educational monographs.) 
1919. 189p. Houghton, 80c 

907 

“To aid the teacher to lay foundations for 
international understanding, the author has 
reorganized the high school course in modern 

European history, emphasizing a tolerant and 

appreciative attitude toward nations other 

than our own. Each nation is studied from 
the point of view of its present individuality, 
of how history has made it what it is, and of 
what it may be expected to contribute to 
civilization. The topics are developed largely 
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by outlines and reading references. Bibli- 
ography.”—A. L. A. Booklist. Apr. ’20. 
While written primarily for the teacher, this 
little book will be of great value to many who 
are interested in modern Europen history. 


Turner, E. R. Ireland and England. 
1919. 504p. Century, $3. 941.5 
“Presents fairly and impartially both sides 
of the Irish question against a background of 
Anglo-Irish relations, since the conquest. The 
writer is Professor of European History in the 
University of Michigan.” — Cleveland Open 
Shelf. Mar. ’20. 


Young, George. New Germany. 1920. 
3833p. Harcourt, $2.25. 943 

A discussion of the new forces at work in 
Germany, and the extent to which these forces 
assure the permanent peace of the world, by 
a British diplomatist who has spent several 
months in Germany since the Armistice as a 
special correspondent of the London Daily 
News. 

Most of the book was written in the sum- 
mer of 1919. There is a chapter on the 
treaty of Versailles and one on the German 
constitution, the text of which is given in an 
appendix. 


Zimmern, Helen. New Italy, by Helen 
Zimmern and Antonio Agresti. 
1920. 274p. Harcourt, $2. 945 

An introduction to contemporary Italy and 
its problems. It is divided into two parts— 
the first dealing with Italian history and pol- 
itics today, political parties, parliament and 
people, and foreign and colonial policy; the 
second dealing with the chief internal prob- 
lems, including education, economic progress, 
shipping and railways, etc. 


Russia 


Albertson, Ralph. Fighting without a 
war. 1920. 1388p. illus. MHar- 
court, $1.50. 947 

“This ‘account of military intervention in 

north Russia’ (Sub-title) is given by a Y. M. 

Cc. A, secretary assigned to work with the 

army landing at Murmansk, November 1918. 

He took part in every phase of the campaign 

from the northernmost to the southernmost 

points of the expedition and was the last 

American to leave. Most of his matter is 

based on his own personal observation and 

knowledge. On the whole he considers inter- 
vention as a ‘bad job’ on the part of the 
governments who undertook it.”—Book Re- 

view Digest. Apr. ’20. 
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Antonelli, Etienne. Bolshevik Russia. 
1920. 307p. Knopf, $2. 947 
“Describes industrial conditions, the atti- 
tude of the Communists toward property, in- 
‘dividual fights, foreign relations, small na- 
tions, etc. The author, a professor of the 
College Libre des Sciences Sociales, is a 
trained observer and gives actual facts sup- 
ported by original documents.” — Cleveland 
Open Shelf. Mar. ’20. 


Bullard, Arthur. The Russian pendu- 
lum. 1919. 256p. Macmillan, 
$2. 947 
“The author is particularly well informed on 
Russian politics, which he presents as a pen- 
dulum swinging from autocracy through de- 
mocracy to a new kind of tyranny. He does 
not give as detached a presentation as does 
Antonelli for he judges Bolshevism by his own 
ideas of democracy rather than by its con- 
sonance with Slav psychology. His sugges- 
tions for allied policy in the future are vague, 
but his detailed account of actual happenings 
in Russia makes this a very informative 
book.”—A. L. A. Booklist Books of 1919. 


Goode, W. T. Bolshevism at work. 
1920. 1438p. Harcourt, $1.60. 947 

The author, an educator by profession and 
special correspondent in Russian of the Man- 
chester Guardian in 1919, studied on the spot 
the character and mechanism of the gov- 
ernment, of the conditions of life, labor, edu- 
cation, manufactures, etc. He concludes that 
no amount of calumny can destroy the fact 
the Russian Revolution is at bottom a moral, 
even a puritanical revolution, making for sim- 
plicity and purity of life and government; and 
no amount of pressure can fit the Russian peo- 
ple with a government framed and forged in 
the West. 

Two other recent and interesting books on 
the Russian situation are the Bullitt Mission 
to Russia: testimony before the Committee on 
foreign relations, United States Senate. 
(Huebsch, 1919. 50c) and The Russian Re- 
public by Col. C. L. Malone, British naval 
aviator, who gives an uncensored account of 
his trip to Soviet Russia. (Harcourt ,1920. 
$1. paper.) 


The Great War 


Bassett, J. S. Our war with Germany. 
1919. 386p. Maps. Knopf, $4. 

973.9 

“A history beginning with the economic ef- 

fects of war felt in America im 1914 and 

ending with the Senate’s consideration of the 

peace treaty. The book is unique in showing, 
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not so much the movement of armies nor the 
author’s own interpretation of events, but the 
thought of the American people on point 
after point, pro and con, as questions arose, 
This has been done by a study of news arti- 
cles, war writings and documents. By the 
professor of American history, Smith college. 
Index. Not a popular interpretation like 
Usher but an easily read record of opinions 
by an observer.”—A. L. A. Booklist. Mar. 
20. 

Harcourt, Brace and Howe have just pub- 
lished (1920) A short history of the great 
war by A. F. Pollard, professor of English 
history in the University of London. There 
are 19 maps and the price is $3.25. 


Dillon, E. J. The inside story of the 
peace conference. 1920. 5183p. 
Harper, $2.25. 940.913 


“Not an inside story like Keynes but the 
criticism of a journalist widely traveled and 
as close to the doors of the Conference as pos- 
sible. It is non-constructive, discussing rather 
severely the Anglo-Saxons and their ally 
France for their impracticable idealism and 
their unfairness to the smaller states. Ma- 
terial gathered from the press and from inter- 
views with delegates. Not optimistic for the 
League nor for Bolshevism. Interesting but 
not easy to read, perhaps too detailed. No 
index.’”’—A. L. A. Booklist. May ’20. 


Gibbs, Philip. Now it can be told. 
1920. 528p. Harper, $3. 
940.913 


“The purpose of this book is to get deeper 
into the truth of this war, and of all war— 
not by a mere detailed narrative of events, 
but rather as the truth was revealed to the 
minds of men, in many aspects, out of. their 
experience; and by a plain statement of 
realities, however painful, to add something 
to the world’s knowledge out of which men 
of good-will may try to shape some new sys- 
tem of relationship between one people and 
another, some new code of international 
morality, preventing or at least postponing 
another massacre of youth like that five 
years’ sacrifice of boys of which I was a wit- 
ness.—Preface. 

“This volume marks the close of that great 
work done by Mr. Philip Gibbs as a chronicler 
of war. It is a wonderful close, and a public 
tired of war books must not make the mis- 
take of neglecting this, which has a frankness, 
a truth and a stern reality never before shown 
in all the literature of the war.’—Cecil Rob- 

erts. 
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Hansen, Harry. The adventures of the 
fourteen points. 1919. 385p. 


illus. Century, $2.50. 940.913 
“A book of wide general interest. The au- 
thor, a student of diplomatic history, covered 
the peace conference for several American 
newspapers. He seems to understand just 
what incidents and details will meet the de- 
sire for information on the part of the public; 
and he gives them carefully, impartially, and 
with ever-present sense of the humorous and 
the dramatic. The author’s studies of the 
Congress of Vienna and his translation of 
Freska’s A peace congress of intrigue were a 
most fortunate approach to his present work. 
No index.”—A. L. A. Booklist. Jan. ’20. 


Harris, H. W. The peace in the mak- 
ing. 1920. 2385p. Dutton, $2. 
940.913 
What I have endeavored to produce is an 
account, checked by such official documents as 
are available, which will convey to the gen- 
eral reader some not wholly inadequate im- 
pression both of what the Conference did and 
how it did it—Preface. The author was for 
three months the special correspondent of the 
London Daily News to the Conference. 


Jastrow, Morris. Eastern question and 
its solution. 1920. 158p. Lip- 
pincott, $1.50. 327 

“The author holds that the problems of the 

Near East will continue to be a menace to 

the peace of the world until they are prop- 

erly settled ; that they cannot be properly set- 
tled without the cooperation of America, that 

America can only help by avoiding two con- 

tingencies—political complications and the 

dispatching of a large army across the sea— 
that mandatories involve both these contin- 
gencies and that the only satisfactory solution 
lies in the creation of international commis- 
sions.”’—Book Review Digest, May ’20. 


Keynes, J. M. The economic conse- 
quences of the peace. 1920. 298p. 
Harcourt, $2.50. 940.913 


“Criticizes the treaty as a Carthaginian 
peace, shows the inevitable economic disaster 
for victors and conquered if it is carried out 
as planned, and adds pertinent chapters on 
Europe after the treaty and remedies. In- 
tensely interesting with remarkable pen por- 
traits of The Council of Four.”—A. L. A. 
Booklist. Mar. ’20. 

“The author is editor of the Hconomic 
Journal. He was temporarily attached to the 
British Treasury during the war and was 
their official representative at the Paris Peace 
Conference up to June 7, 1919; he also sat as 
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deputy for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the Supreme Economic Council.”—Preface. 

“It may well be that the historians will 
agree that the publication of this book is the 
most important event since the armistice.”— 
Paul D. Cravath. 


Levine, I. D. The resurrected nations. 
1919. 309p. Stokes, $1.60. 
940.913 
Short histories of the peoples set free by 
the collapse of the Russian, German, Austro- 
Hungarian and Turkish Empires, with the 
facts about these races necessary to an un- 
derstanding of their claims to nationality. 
Contents: Part 1, in Europe: Czecho-Slovakia, 
Jugoslavia, Albania, Ukraine, Poland, Lithu- 
ania, Lettonia, Esthonia, Finland. Part 2, in 
Asia: Arabia, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Assyria, Kurdistan, Armenia, Georgia, Azer- 
baijan. 


Usher, R. G. Story of the great war. 
1919. 350p. Macmillan, $2.50. 
940.913 
“A brief account of the war from the as- 
sassination of the Archduke of Austria to the 
signing of the armistice, in which military 
operations are made subordinate to demo- 
cratic ideals and other causes of the conflict.” 
—Cleveland Open Shelf. Feb. ’20. 


Wilson, Woodrow. The hope of the 
world. 1920. 208p. Harper, $1. 
940.913 
Messages and addresses delivered by the 
president between July 10, 1919, and Decem- 
ber 9, 1919, including selections from his 
country-wide speeches in behalf of the Treaty 
and Covenant.—Subtitle. 


— Triumph of ideals. 1919. 156p. 
Harper, $1. 940.913 
“Twenty-two speeches made by the Presi- 
dent, February 24—July 8, 1919, and cover- 
ing the Peace Conference. The fifth in the 
series of his war books: the others being Why 
we are at war; In our first year of the war; 
Guarantee of peace; International ideals.”— 


Cleveland Open Shelf. Mar. ’20. 


Personal Accounts 


Duffy, F. P. Father Duffy’s story. 
1919. 382p. illus. Doran, $2.50. 
940.913 


“The lovable chaplain of ‘The Irish 69th’ of 
New York, tells in diary form his various ex- 
periences at the front. Includes many anec- 
dotes of heroism and of humor, and adequate- 
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ly interprets the morale of his division, as 
‘buoyant spirits, military élan and religious 
ardor,’ There is an historical appendix by 
the late. Joyce Kilmer, whose plan it was to 
write a book on this same subject.”—Cleve- 
land Open Shelf. Feb. ’20. 


Whitehouse, V. B. A year as a govern- 
ment agent. 1920. 316p. _ illus. 
Harper, $2.75. 940.913 

In a delightfully straightforward style Mrs. 

Norman DeR. Whitehouse has told the story 

of her work in Switzerland. No other woman 

was ever given such a mission by a great 
government. It was her duty to get the truth 
about America, our plans and resources, into 

Germany. She encountered countless ob- 

stacles not the least of which were created 

by a lack of understanding of the true situa- 
tion by our own State Department. 


Yeats-Brown, F. C. C. Caught by the 
Turks. 1919. 229p. Macmillan, 
$2. 940.913 
“In his preface to the story Owen Wister 
assures the reader that the tale is true, This 
is well for it is as strange as fiction. A 
young soldier in an aeroplane was captured 
with his pilot by the Turks near Bagdad. He 
is a prisoner of war for nearly three years: 
escapes, is recaptured and escapes again. 
He adopts various disguises, once as a woman, 
once as a Hungarian mechanic, and his ad- 
ventures and experiences are altogether un- 
usual and romantic. Life in a Turkish 
prison camp is likewise very different from 
the prison camp of the western front.”—Book 
Review Digest. Apr. ’20. 


Asia—History 


Gibbons, H. A. The new map of Asia. 
(1900-1919) 1919. 571p. illus. 
Century, $2.50. 950 

“Deals with what is called modern imperial- 
ism—the establishment of political power in 

Asia by European states for the purpose—or 

at least with the result of exploiting for their 

own benefit the economic resources of these 
countries. There is, perhaps, no book in 

English which presents more effectively for 

the average intelligent reader the essential 

facts of European penetration into Asia.”— 

New Republic. 


Hyndman, H. M. 
Asia. 1919. 


The awakening of 
280p. Boni, $2. 


This is the language of a prophet...... The 
same downright vigor and honesty character- 
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ize all the opinions about the Far Hast ex- 
pressed by this eminent Englishman. He may 
err in his judgments; but the reader is 
conscious of being in the presence of a man 
whose mind is cleared of cant.”—Springfield 
Republican. “Forty-five years’ study has 
convinced him that the white man’s contempt 
for the Asiatic is unfounded, and that his 
interference and administration in the east 
has been harmful. Index.”—A. L. A. Book- 
list Books of 1919. 


Kalaw, M. M. Self government in the 
Philippines. 1919. 210p. illus. 
Century, $1.50. 354 

“A sequel to The case for the Filipinos, giv- 
ing their history during the past three years, 
describing their war activities and civic 
progress, and pleading for independence. The 
author is a professor in the University of the 

Philippines and secretary of the Philippine 

mission to the United States,’’—-Cleveland 

Open Shelf. May ’20. 


McKenzie, F. A. Korea’s fight for free- 
dom. 1920. 320p. Revell, $2. 
951.9 
“Tells the story of Korea’s struggle for 
liberty and the refusal of the Korean people 
to be assimilated by the Japanese. Although 
the writer admits the material benefits 
brought by Japanese rule, he condemns the 
harshness and cruelty of their methods.”— 
Cleveland Open Shelf. Mar. ’20. 
Includes some material in the author’s 
Tragedy of Korea. 


Weale, B. L. P. The truth about China 
and Japan. 1919. 248p. Dodd, 
$2. 950 
“Discusses the relations between China and 
Japan, the attitude of the Great Powers and 
the problems which confront the government 
at Peking. The writer is confidential adviser 
to the Chinese Foreign Office.’’—Cleveland 
Open Shelf. Jan. ’20. 


Description and Travel 


Boswell, A. B. Poland and the Poles. 
1919. 313p. illus. maps. Dodd, 

$4. 914.38 

“An outline of historical events which show 
how present conditions were brought about; a 
description of Poland as she is—her com- 
merce, politics, cities, science and art; a sum- 
mary of the Ukranian problem; and a sketch 
of Polish policy during the war, make a very 
informative book, by a competent authority, 
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for the general reader and the student.”— 
A. L. A. Booklist. Apr. ’20. 


Dunsany, E. J. Unhappy far-off things. 
1919. 104p. Little, $1.25. 914.4 
“Little sketches drawing with the perfection 
of simplicity pictures of desolated France. 
They are preceded by ‘A dirge of victory’.”— 
A. L. A. Booklist. Feb. ’20. 


Hannay, J. O. An Irishman looks at 
his world, by G. A. Birmingham. 
1919. 307p. Doran, $2. 914.15 

“In this volume an Irishman tells us simply 
and dispassionately what he knows about his 
country, its politics, its religion, its social and 
economic structure and at the end disavows 
any knowledge of a solution of the Irish prob- 
lem. He seems strongly to suspect that ‘we 

Irishmen, all of us, are spending most energy 

on what matters least, the form of the state; 

and far too little energy on what matters 
most, the making of men.’ Contents: Irish 
politics ;—the old parties; Irish politics—the 
new parties; The island of saints; Ireland’s 
religion ;—and scholars; Ireland’s culture; 

Education, primary, intermediate, university ; 

Education, the Gaelic league and the Irish 

agricultural organization society; The Irish 

aristocracy; The farmers; The middle 
classes; Dublin; Belfast—the country town; 

Conclusion.”—Book Review Digest. Apr. ’20. 


La Motte, E. N. Peking dust. 1919. 
240p. illus. Century, $1.50. 

915.1 

“An interesting discussion of flying gossip, 

i. e., ‘Peking dust’ in the form of letters dated 

October, 1916—March 1917. Accompanied by 

good illustrations, a map and an appendix 

giving details of the revived opium trade and 

the origin of the Spanish flu. Not a serious 

study, but a vivid flashlight revealing situa- 
tions that are often clouded.”’—Nation. 


Moore, F. F. Siberia today. 1919. 
3834p. illus. Appleton, $2. 915.7 
“A breezy account with serjous convictions 
set down in journalistic style by a captain of 
the Intelligence department with the A. E. F. 
in Siberia. It describes the work of American 
forces in that country. The author sees Bol- 
shevism as a scheme of Germany to gain an 
ultimate foothold in Russia. His outlook is 
not cheerful for the immediate future of Si- 
beria which he believes can be saved only by 
education of its peasantry. Confines his 
study of Bolshevism more to that of Siberia 
and more to one conviction than Ackerman, 
Photographs by Donald Thompson. No in- 
dex.”—A. L. A. Booklist. Mar. '20. 
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Rathbone, J. A. comp. Viewpoints in 
travel. 1919. 82p. A. L. A. Pub. 
bd. paper, 50c. 


“An arrangement of books, according to 
their essential interest.”—Subtitle. 


United States 


Bryas, Madeleine & Jacqueline de. A 
Frenchwoman’s impressions of 
America. 1920. 268p. Century, 

917.3 
The entertaining account of the American 
impressions of two clever French women who 
toured the United States in aid of the third 
liberty loan and in the interest of the devas- 
tated regions of their own country. Their 
keen comments upon our manners and cus- 
toms include everything from ice water and 
chewing gum to Pullman porters. 


Frank, Waldo. Our America. 1919. 
232p. Boni, $2. 917.3 
Mr, Frank attempts in this book to interpret 
the spirit of Young America to Young France, 
to diagnose our cultural feebleness and to 
define “the promise and the dream” of the 
America that is yet to be. He pictures the 
Puritans as intolerant, materialistic and un- 
asthetic—“life-denying, culture-denying pio- 
neers”—while Lincoln personifies “the emerg- 
ence from the materialistic culture of pioneer 
America of a poetic and religious experience 
based on the reality of American life.” Chap- 
ters are given to the buried cultures of the 
Mexican and the Indian, to the Jew, to New 
England, New York and Chicago. There is 
much suggestive criticism of Walt Whitman, 
Thoreau, Frost, Amy Lowell, Henry Adams, 
Masters, Dreiser, James Oppenheim and oth- 
ers. While most people will take exception 
to some of Mr. Frank’s statements, his re- 
versal of the usual points of view cannot fail 
to stimulate thought. 


Johnson, Clifton. What to see in Amer- 
ica. (Amer. highways and byways 
ser.) 1919. 541p. 500 illus. 
Macmillan, $3. 917.3 

“A compilation of facts concerning the his- 
tory, economic progress, scenic beauty and 
natural resources of our country. Arranged 
by states. Somewhere between a guide book 
and travel essays. Useful for reference.”— 

Cleveland Open Shelf. Apr. ’20. 
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Mills, E. A. The adventures of a na- 
ture guide. 1920. 271p._ illus. 
Doubleday, $3.50. 917.8 


“Anyone who enjoys thrilling adventures of 
mountain climbing will delight in these ex- 
periences of the man who wrote The Grizzly, 
The Rocky Mountain wonderland and other 
favorites.”—A. L. A. Booklist. Mar. ’20. 

“It is altogether a fascinating book; and 
its best title to recognition is that it ap- 
proaches nature study from new angles.”— 
Publishers’ Weekly. Dec. 27, ’19. 


Van Dyke, J. C. Grand Canyon of 

Colorado. 1920. 218p. Scribner, 

$2. 917.9 

“A guide book for the traveler, telling him 

with charming inthusiasm of paths, points of 

interest, formations and elementary geologic 

facts. Has many clear illustrations and a 

folding map. Will delight readers, especially 

those of a slight scientific bent, who are not 
traveling.”—A. L. A, Booklist. Apr. ’20. 


Biography 


Abbott, L. F. Impressions of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 1919. 315p. Double- 
day, $3. 921 

“Personal impressions of a friend and co- 
worker on the Outlook for twenty-two years. 


The author is the son of Lyman Abbott.’’— 
Cleveland Open Shelf. May ’20 


Bazalgette, Leon. Walt Whitman: the 
man and his work. 1920. 355p. 
Doubleday, $3.50. 921 


“This work, the author says, was for him 
not a mere literary enterprise, but the fruit of 
close and fervent communion with Whitman’s 
work and character. Speaking of Whitman’s 
universality he says: ‘The America which 
dreams and sings, back of the one which 
works and invents, has given the world four 
universal geniuses: Poe, Emerson, Thoreau, 
and Whtman. And among these four figures, 
one of them more and more dominates the 
group: it is Walt Whitman.”—Book Review 
Digest. Mar. ’20. 


Cody, W. F. Buffalo Bill’s life story. 
1920. 3828p. Cosmopolitan, 33. 

921 

This life story is the livest and most thril- 

ling adventure romance America has pro- 

duced, a life as a pony express rider, an In- 

dian fighter, an army scout, a hunter, and a 
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showman—everything a changing frontier de- 
manded. Interesting to everyone, for it is an 
important phase of our history graphically 
told by the one who knew it best—and who 
so largely helped to change the “Wild West’ 
to the great country it is today. 

Memories of Buffalo Bill by his wife 
Louisa F. Cody (Appleton $2.50) recounts in 
equally thrilling manner exciting adventures 
of life shared with this unique man. 


Hagedorn, Hermann. That human be- 


ing, Leonard Wood. 1920. 126p. 


Harcourt, $1. 921 
“We see first of all, Wood the Human Being 
—athlete, lover of good dogs and good books, 
sincere and generous gentleman; then Wood 
the Soldier, Statesman and Organizer, 
mightily at work wherever duty lay, quelling 
without a shot the Gary steel strike, bringing 
order and health out of chaos and disease in 
Cuba, stabilizing a grossly inept regime in 
four years; shoulder to shoulder with Roose- 
vet fighting for preparedness, and finally, 
when denied a place at the battle-front, turn- 
ing all his magnificent energy to the training 
of recruits at Camp Funston. This book is 
the key to a many-sided personality.” Leonard 
Wood, conservator of Americanism, by Eric 
Fischer Wood, Doran $2, is a more detailed 
biography, written by an enthusiastic admirer. 
In The career of Leonard Wood, by Joseph 
Hamblen Sears, Appleton $1.50 will be found 
a eulogistic account of the man. J. G. Holmes’ 
Life of Leonard Wood, Doubleday $1.50, and 
Leonard Wood on National Issues compiled 
by E. J. David, Doubleday $1.25 are purely 
campaign material. 


Husband, Joseph. Americans by adop- 
tion. 1920. 1538p. illus. Atlan- 
tic Monthly Press, $1.50. 920 
“Biographical sketches of famous foreign- 
born Americans whose lives were symbols 
of the best citizenship.’”’ Contents: Stephen 
Girard; John Ericsson; Louis Agassiz; Carl 
Schurz; Theodore Thomas; Andrew Car- 
negie; James J. Hill; Augustus Saint-Gau- 
dens; Jacob A. Riis. 


Karsner, David. Debs. 1919. 244p, 
Boni, $1.50. 921 

“A popular and somewhat eulogistic ac- 
count of the prominent socialist, with an in- 


troduction by himself. Contains many of 


his speeches, including the one which caused 
his arrest and sentence to ten years’ impris- 
onment under the espionage act.’—Cleveland 
Open Shelf. Mar. 
small libraries. 


‘20. Not needed by all 
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Kellogg, Charlotte. Mercier. 1920. 
249p. Appleton, $2. 921 
A sympathetic account of the life and 
works of the hero priest of Belgium, written 
by one who worked with the committee for 
the Relief of Belgium. Cardinal Mercier’s 
Own Story, Doran, $4, “consists chiefly of 
his correspondence with the German gov- 
ernor general in protest to the latter’s regime 
as imposed on the Belgians.’—Book Review 
Digest. May ’20. 


Herbert Hoover, the 
man and his work. 1920. 376p. 


Appleton, $2. 921 
Doctor Kellogg who has been closily asso- 
ciated with Mr. Hoover throughout all of his 
war work with the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium, the United States Food Admin- 
istration, and the American Relief Adminis- 
tration, gives an intimate view of the man, 
his work, and his methods. 
Four appendices give some speeches and 
articles written by Hoover, 1918-20. 


Kellogg, Vernon. 


Morgan, George. The true La Fayette. 
1919. 488p. Lippincott, $2.50. 

“The book describes not only the life of 
La Fayette, but the France of his time and 
the French revolution. There are twenty- 
six illustrations and an index.’—Book Re- 
view Digest. °19. 

“Should fill a genuine want. The career 
and character of the general have been too 
often judged by isolated periods of his life. 
Mr. Morgan’s interesting book paints for us 
a vivid and living picture of this hero’s char- 
acter.”—Springfield Republican, Dec. 25, °19. 


Book of the long trail. 
Longmans, $2.25. 
920 
“Brief sketches of the life and adventure 
of nine British explorers of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. John Franklin, 
Richard Burton, David Livingstone, Henry 
M. Stanley, Burke and Mills, Francis Young- 
husband, Robert Scott and Alexander Wol- 
laston.’’—Cleveland Open Shelf. May ’20. 


Newbolt, Henry. 
1919. 312p. 


Sanchez, N. V. Life of Mrs. Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 1920. 337p. 
illus. Scribner $2.25. 921 


An intimate picture of the vivid and in- 
domitable personality of the wife of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. ‘Whoever reads this book 
from cover to cover will surely agree that 
no woman ever had a life of more varied 
experience nor went through them all with 
a stauncher courage.”—Preface. 
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Sewall, W. W. Bill Sewall’s story of 
-. i. 1919. 116p. Harper, 
$1.25. 921 

“Bill Sewall, a Maine backwoodsman, was 

Roosevelt’s guide on many a hunting expedi- 

tion, and his intimate friend from the time 

he was thirty-four and Roosevelt nineteen. 

‘There is no one who could more clearly give 

the account of me when I was a young man 

and ever since.’—Theodore Roosevelt, one 
year before his death.”—Cleveland Open 

Shelf. Feb. ’20. 


Fiction 


Baxter, A. B. The blower of bubbles. 
1920. 3388p. Appleton, $1.75. 

“Five stories written by a Canadian officer 
durng his spare moments in trench and 
camp. Not the regular type, although the 
war is in the background, but stories of ’ordi- 
nary people gripped by emotions which left 
nobody ordinary.’ Three of the stories aim 
to ‘discover’ England, one from an English- 
man’s own viewpoint, one from an American 
angle and one through French eyes. The two 
others portray Canadian city life.”"—A. L. A. 
Booklist. Apr. ’20. 


Bindloss, Harold. Wyndham’s pal. 
1919. 316p. Stokes, $1.75. 

“Men, and boys in their teens, will like 
this story of West Africa and the Caribbean, 
with fortunes most and made in trading prec- 
ious stuffs obtained from superstitious na- 
tives in gloomy, unhealthy tropics. An im- 
portant character is the Bat, a white ruler 
of the negroes who turns out to be the 
scheming malevolent uncle of Wyndham. 
English title Wyndham’s partner.”—A. L. A. 
Booklist. Apr. ’20. 


Black, Alexander. The great desire. 
1919. 396p. Harper, $1.75. 

“The self-told tale of a hunchback philoso- 
pher’s sojourn in New York, ‘The city of the 
successfully single’ in quest of the primal 
desire of humanity. His quest is interrupted 
by a love affair. So he gives us no answer, 
but many interesting talks with a wide 
variety of people.’—Cleveland Open Shelf. 
Nov. ’19. 


Bradley, M. H. The fortieth door. 
1920. 324p. Appleton, $1.75. 

“A modern Arabian nights’ tale, of which 
the hero and the heroine are a daring young 
American and a beautiful Egyptian girl, 
guarded in a harem. How the hero steals 
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her from her husband on her wedding night, 
loses her, is buried alive, and finally escapes, 
makes very exciting reading.’’—Cleveland 
Open Shelf. May ’20. 


Brainerd, Mrs. Eleanor. Our little old 
lady. 1919. 165p. Doubleday, 
$1. 

“An old-fashioned grandmother’s rose- 
colored reminiscences of her childhood and 
youth spent on a farm, in which she lovingly 
dwells upon the prodigal hospitality and 
genuine neighborliness of those days.”— 
Cleveland Open Shelf. Mar. ’20. Published 
in 1914 in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Cobb, I. S. From place to place. 1920. 
407p. Doran, $2. 

“A collection of stories previously pub- 
lished, which offers the variety suggested in 
the title, for it contains all phases of the 
author’s moods—pathos, tragedy, logic, 
reminiscence, humor, farce."—A, L. A. 
Booklist. Apr. ’20, 


Cutting, M.S. Some of us are married. 
1920. 380p. Doubleday, $1.75. 

“In this new volume Mary Stewart Cut- 
ting relates a number of those pleasant, 
semi-humorous little stories of married life 
with which her name is associated, as well 
as two others which she calls ‘autobiographi- 
cal stories.’”"—New York Times. Apr. 25, ’20. 


Daviess, M. T. The matrix. 1920. 
260p. Century, $1.75. 

“The story is the romance of Thomas 
Lincoln and Nancy Hanks, father and mother 
of Abraham Lincoln, put together by the 
author from legends and documentary evi- 
dence and woven into a work of fiction por- 
traying pioneer life in the bluegrass valley 
of Kentucky, illumined by faith, love and 
courage. It throws a halo around the head 
of Lincoln’s mother and shows us his father 
as the first martyr to the cause of abolition.” 
—Book Review Digest. Apr. ’20. 


Day, H. F. The rider of the king log. 
1919. 499p. Harper, $1.75. 

“A plucky girl’s adventure in carrying her 
father’s business and coping with a lumber- 
men’s feud. An outdoor story full of action.” 
—Cleveland Open Shelf. Jan. ’20. 


Dillon, Mrs. M. ©. The farmer of Roar- 
ing Run. 1920. 4381p. Century, 
$1.75. 

“A gentleman-farmer in Virginia, the at- 
tractive young widow of his late manager, 
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ambitious to take over her husband’s job, and 
a sullen redheaded farm hand about whom 
there is a mystery, all conspire to make 
plenty of interesting incident in this refresh- 
ing out-of-doors love story.”—Cleveland Open 
Shelf. Apr. ’20. 


Ervine, St. John. The foolish lovers. 
1919. 403p. Macmillan, $2. 

“Entirely different in theme, in the method 
and type of its funmakinf, The Foolish 
Lovers is nevertheless nearer akin to the 
memorably delightful Alice and a Family 
than is any other of Mr. St. John Irvine’s 
novels. More serious than that most amus- 
ing study of Cockney life and without, it 
must be admitted, any character who wins 
our affections as completely as did the ener- 
getic Alice. It is nevertheless very amusing.” 
—N. Y. Times. May 28, ’20. 


Evarts, H. G. The cross pull. 1920. 
273p. Knopf, $1.90. 

“The story of a dog who is half wolf and 
is torn by his affection for his master and his 
wolf instinct. Not over humanized or senti- 
mentalized; one of the best dog stories,’”— 
A. L. A. Booklist. Apr. ’20. 


“etcher, J. S. The middle temple 
murder. 1919. 319p. Knopf, 
$1.60. 

“Another murder mystery, better than the 
average. The hero, sub-editor of a London 
paper, interests himself in a murder case 
when a clue points to the father of the girl 
he loves, and finds himself in a labyrinth 
of intrigue. Suspense is well maintained.”— 
Cleveland Open Shelf. Jan. ’20. 


—— The Talleyrand maxim. 1920. 
295p. Knopf, $1.60. 

“Linford Pratt accepts the Talleyrand 
maxim, ‘with time and patience the mul- 
berry leaf is turned into satin.’ He decides 
that with time and patience, and incidentally 
with much cleverness and without righteous 
scruples, his own life, which is an insignifi- 
cant mulberry leaf, can be transferred into 
satin. He begins by snatching a will from 
a dead man’s pocket, and then a very in- 
genious and well told mystery story follows.” 
—A. L. A. Booklist. Mar. ’20. 


Frankau, Gilbert. Peter Jameson. 1920. 
431p. Knopf, $2. 

“A story of the war—of the ‘great cleans- 

ing.’ Peter Jameson at the outset of the 

story is a business man, of somewhat the 
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American type. He is married to an ad- 
mirable wife, father of two little daughters, 
and in every way successful and satisfied. 
At its beginning he is not greatly stirred by 
the war, but the end of three months finds 
him in it. The story thereafter follows his 
fortunes and scenes at the front alternate 
with homecomings to Patricia. He is twice 
wounded and is finally invalided home with 
shell shock, from which he is saved by 
Patricia’s care. A real love awakens be- 
tween husband and wife and the story comes 
to a triumphant end on Armistice day, 1918.” 
—Book Review Digest. May ’20. 


Gale, Zona. Miss Lulu Bett. 1920. 
264p. Appleton, $1.75. 

“This is the story cf a family drudge 
awakened to a sense of independence through 
a@ marriage which turns out to be no mar- 
riage at all. Miss Lulu Bett ‘makes her 
home’ with her sister, and when her brother- 
in-law’s brother comes to visit after nineteen 
years wandering, she startles herself, no less 
than her family, by marrying him. She goes 
away with him but at the end of a month 
comes back, She had found out that Ninian 
already had a wife living, and as Miss Lulu 
Bett she again takes up her position in her 
sister’s house But there is a difference, as 
Dwight Deacon finds out when he tries to 
bully her into keeping his brother’s falsity a 
secret. Then comes another lover and the 
story ends happily.”"—Book Review Digest. 
May ’20. 

“The sprawling diffusion of her earlier 
realism is here reduced to a rapid, almost 
brusque impressionism. The book is eloquent 
with  condensation.”—Atlantic Bookshelf. 
May '20. 


Galsworthy, John. Tatterdemalion. 
1919. 305p. Scribner, $1.90. 

“A collection of stories and sketches, some 
of them reprinted from Scribner’s Magazine, 
the New Republic and the Atlantic Monthly. 
Among the sketches that compose Part 1, of 
war-time, are a number presenting unfamiliar 
aspects of the war period.’”—Book Review 
Digest. May ’20. 

“Unlike as these tales and sketches are in 
many ways, they resemble one another in 
this—that always there is the intense feel- 
ing for beauty.”—N. Y. Times, Mar. 28, ’20. 


Gibbs, George. The splendid outcast. 
1920. 253p. Appleton, $2. 

The hero, an American officer in the 

Great War, takes his twin brother’s place, 

wins for him the Croix de Guerre and is 
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seriously wounded. Recovering, he finds 
himself compelled to go on acting the part. 
There are complications, for the brother is 
connected with a blackmailing scheme, and 
incidentally has a beautiful bride. But all 
ends well. 


Hannay, J. O. Up, the rebels! by G. 
A. Birmingham. 1919. 275p. 
Doran, $1.75. 

“A satirical bit of fun dedicated ‘To any 
friends I have left in Ireland after the pub- 
lication of this book.’ Sir Ulick, an easy- 
going government official, believes that youth 
must have its fling at trying to run the 
world, and allows his step-daughter, a charm- 
ing Sirn Feiner, and her colleagues to set 
up their republic in a tiny toy village, with 
entertaining consequences. The humorous 
possibilities of the situation are used with 
delicacy and ingenuity by the author, who 
pokes a good deal of quiet fun at some of 
the features of Hibernian topsy-turvydom. 
‘George Birmingham’ is at his best in this 
book.’’—Cleveland Open Shelf. Mar. ’20. 


Harker, Mrs. L. A. Allegra. 1920. 
257p. Scribner, $1.75. 

“Jane Anne, the heroine of Mr. Wycherly’s 
wards, changes her name to Allegra and goes 
upon the stage. This is the story of her 
struggle between ambition for a career and 
love.”—Cleveland Open Shelf. May ’20. 


Hergesheimer, Joseph. The happy end. 
1919. 3815p. Knopf, $1.75. 

“Seven short stories which vary in scene 
and time from a mountain valley in Virginia 
to a sophisticated palace in Naples and from 
today to the burning of Richmond, but which 
have the common qualities of interest, 
vitality, and vivid picturing, They all have 
‘the happy end’ though sometimes in the 
reading one needs the assurance of the title. 
Appeared in various American magazines.”— 
A. L. A. Booklist. Dec, ’19. 


Hichens, Robert. Snake-bite, and other 
stories. 1919. 3837p. Doran, 
$1.90. 

“Present day tales of the desert, or occult- 
ism, with the exception of the last, a war- 
time sketch. In the matter of atmosphere 
and sustained mood, comparable with his best 
work.”’—Cleveland Open Shelf. May ’20. 


Kelland, C. B.- Efficiency Edgar. 1920. 
94p. Harper, $1.25. 

“Humorous account of the experiences of a 

man who brings the principles of efficiency 
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to bear upon his courtship, his marriage and 
the bringing up of his first son.”—Publishers’ 
Weekly. May 8, ’20. 


Latzko, Andreas. The judgment of 
peace. 1919. 280p. Boni, $1.75. 
“A strong and moving argument against 
war by an Austrian army officer and inter- 
nationalist. He holds that war exalts a few 
virtues at the expense of many others.’’-— 
Cleveland Open Shelf. Apr. ’20. 
A significant book, comparable with Bar- 
busse’s Under Fire. Not for the smaller 
libraries, 


Lincoln, J. C. The Portygee. 1920. 
361p. Appleton, $2. 

An orphan lad of seventeen comes straight 
from an exclusive boarding school to the 
Cape Cod grandparents whom he has never 
seen. He is the son of their dearly loved 
daughter but also of the hated “Portygee.” 
At first clashes of temperament make the 
relation between grandson and grandfather 
difficult and the village life seems humdrum. 
But all ends well. A pleasant tale, which 
will be enjoyed by all lovers of Lincoln. 


Lincoln, N. S. The red seal. 1920. 
3815p. Appleton, $1.75. 

“A good mystery in which several people 
seem logically connected with a murder in 
Washington, while the letter with the red 
seal becomes more and more elusive.”—A. L. 
A. Booklist. Apr. °20. 


Locke, W. J. The house of Baltazar. 
1920. 3812p. Lane, $1.90. 

“A typically interesting Locke story. John 
Baltazar, a mathematician, shuts himself off 
from the world by going to China. For 
eighteen years he avoids seeing the girl with 
whom he has fallen in love. He also misses 
knowing about his wife’s death and the birth 
of his son. Returning to England, he se- 
cludes himself with his Chinese servant and 
pupil in a country place and knows nothing 
of the war until the fruits of his long 
scholarship are destroyed by a German 
areoplane. The shock which this intellectual 
receives upon finding Germany turned into a 
monster devoid of any feeling is interesting. 
Of course, father and son eventually meet, 
and the father’s love affair terminates hap- 
pily, though the book ends rather weakly. 
Appeared in Good Housekeeping.”—A. L. A. 
Booklist. Mar. ’20. 


London, Jack. On the Makaloa Mat. 
1919. 229p. Macmillan, $1.60. 
“Seven short stories of modern Hawaii, 
dealing almost exclusively with the chief 
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caste and contrasting old and new manners. 
Not as brutal or exciting as most of his 
other tales.”—Cleveland Open Shelf. Jan. 
20. 


Lynde, Francis. David Vallory. 1919. 
402p. Scribner, $1.60. 

“This is the story of an ambitious young 
civil engineer, employed by a millionaire 
contractor who has no business conscience. 
David, who is indebted to this Eben Gril- 
lage and who is moreover in love with his 
daughter, for a time compromises with his 
ideals and accepts business standards as he 
finds them, Later, he revolts, and wins out, 
both in love and in business. The scene is 
laid in the West.’—Book Review Digest. 
1919. 


McKenna, Stephen. Sheila intervenes. 
1919. 308p. Doran, $1.75. 

“London society before the war is the back- 
ground for Sheila’s attempts to make over 
the lives of her nearest and dearest. Fortun- 
ately for her own happiness fate thwarts 
some of her designs. Her delightful grand- 
father is one of the best characters and 
Sheila herself is irresistible. One of the 
author’s earlier books and not as successful 
as later work.’’—A. L. A. Booklist. Apr. ’20. 


Mackenzie, Compton. Poor relations. 
1919. 3832p. Harper, $1.90. 

“An amusing story of a successful play- 
wright in London, who was driven to matri- 
mony by his tormenting poor relations; sis- 
ters, brothers-in-laws, and their children.”— 
A .L. A. Booklist. Apr. ’20. 


Marshall, Archibald. Many Junes. 1920. 
3816p. Dodd, $2. 

“An early novel, now published for the first 
time in this country. More somber than the 
usual Marshall, but written in his charming 
leisurely style. ‘The period of the story 
covers many Junes’ in the life of Hugh 
Lelacheur, the first the beginning of that 
wonderful summer when as a tall thin, ser- 
ious boy of 16 he first learned to know his 
sister Anne, a year older than himself . . . 
the account of their two happy years at 
Foyle Manor forms an idyll full of delicacy 
and charm, with some lovely descriptions of 
the beautiful Dorsetshire country. But 
presently Anne fell in love, and her mar- 
rage closed this, the happiest, almost the only 
happy period in Hugh Lelacheur’s life. 
From that time on his history becomes the 
history of a man who, it would seem, had but 
to care for a thing to have it taken from 
him.—New York Times. Apr. 25, ’20. 
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Marshall, Edison. The voice of the 
pack. 1920. 305p. Little, $1.75. 
“A young man condemned to six months 
more of life goes to the Cascade mountains 
and succeeds in renewing his sentence indefi- 
nitely when health returns and he finds the 
one girl. A good deal of mountain lore with 
excitement from bad men and a dangerous 
fight with wolves.”—A. L. A. Booklist. Apr. 
20. 


Masefield, John. Tarpaulin muster, 
1919. 217p. Dodd, $1.50. 


“Sea tales more in the nature of essays, 
with a certain autobiographical interest, and 
much charm of style.”’—Cleveland Open 
Shelf. Jan. ’20. 


Merrick, Leonard. The  worldlings. 
1919. 3834p. Dutton, $1.75. 

“South Africa and England form the back- 
ground for this story. The hero, a ne’er-do- 
well, is influenced by a socially ambitious 
adventuress to impersonate her dead lover 
who had fallen heir to a title. All goes 
merrily until he proposes to jilt the adven- 
turess for a lovely young girl. The former 
then proceeds to make trouble,”—Cleveland 
Open Shelf. Apr. '20. 


Morley, C. D. Kathleen. 1920. 174p. 
Doubleday, $1.25. 

“The story is an Oxford undergraduate 
prank. The Scorpions, literary club, agree 
to write a serial story on shares. In lieu 
of ideas they make up a tale around certain 
names mentioned in a letter accidentally 
found and signed Kathleen. They work 
themselves up into some romantic fervor 
about their heroine and eventually go on an 
expedition to find the real Kathleen at the 
address mentioned in the letter. She is all 
their fancy has painted. Under various dis- 
guises they gain entrance to her home and 
after an orgy of mystification Blair, the 
Rholes scholar from Tennessee, makes a 
clean confession and carries off the palm of 
victory."—Book Review Digest. Apr. ’20. 


Montague, M. P. England to America; 
with an introd. by John Drink- 
water. 1920. 56p. Doubleday, 
$1. 

Short story having as its theme the beau- 
tiful sacrifice made by an English family for 
an American soldier. Story received the first 
prize offered by the O. Henry Memorial Com- 
mittee for the best American story of 1919. 
—Appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. 
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Nicholson, Meredith.  Blacksheep! 
blacksheep! 1919. 346p. Scrib- 
ner, $1.75. 


“It ranges from farce to melodrama, from 
romance to comedy, from satire to mystery. 
It is as breathlessly contrived and as diverting 
to follow as a crooked street in a medieval 
town, along which anything might happen. 
All the world does love a buccaneer, and in 
this story he has provided a glorious one. 
The ‘Governor’ is a sort of D’Artagnan in a 
dress suit, a Fifth Avenue Robin Hood, a 
Villon in a motor car.”—N. Y. Times. May 
2, °20. 


Ogden, G. W. The land of last chance. 
1919. 3388p. McClurg, $1.50. 


“A story of how the homesteaders rushed 
into Oklahoma and of the fight between the 
settlers and those who unfairly held the land 
through criminal methods. It has plenty of 
action and suspense, and romance, too, and 
will be popular with those who want a good 
western story.”—A. L. A. Booklist. Mar. ’20. 


Oppenheim, E. b. The great imperson- 
ation. 1920. 322p. Little, $1.75. 


“Von Ragastein, of the German secret serv- 
ice, in order to further his country’s sinister 
designs, lives in London impersonating an 
Englishman whom he greatly resembles— 
and a story of interesting and clever, though 
not always credible, mystery reqults. A 
good Oppenheim book.”—A. L. A. Booklist. 
Mar. ’20. 


Ovington, M. W. The shadow. 1920. 


3852p. Harcourt, $1.75. 


“Tells the story of. Hertha Ogilvie, a young 
white girl brought up among negroes who re- 
turned to the white world when she discov- 
ered the secret of her birth. The book, is 
based on fact and shows a sympathetic under- 
standing of both the white and the black 
races.”—Book Review Digest. Apr. ’20. 


Packard, F. L. The night operator. 
1919. 320p. Doran, $1.50. 


“Ten skillful, dramatic stories of pioneer 
railroading in the Hill Division, a dangerous 
piece of track in the Rockies. The engi- 
neers are all MacAndrews. Nothing dis- 
turbs their affection for their engines. Mr. 
Packard’s railroad men have never heard of 
unions or labor problems, enjoy their honest 
poverty and are wholly absorbed in the 
romance of the Great game.’’—Cleveland 
Open Shelf. Nov. ’19. 
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Post, M. D. Tne mystery at the blue 
villa. 1920. 384p. Appleton, 
$1.75. 


A collection of seventeen mystery stories, 
each with a situation tense and dramatic. 
Will be much liked by men. 


Reid, Forrest. Pirates of the spring. 
1920. 356p. Houghton, $1.90. 

“A sympathetic story of adolescent boy- 
hood centering about sixteen year-old Beach 
Trail and his intense, changeable friend- 
ships. There is no climax in the story, but 
only the flow of every day happenings, no 
progress but the development of the boys’ 
characters ; and the whole is told in a narra- 
tive of quiet beauty. Will be read by grown- 
ups who understand boys.”—A. L. A. Booklist. 
Apr. ’20. 


Richmond, Grace. Red and _. black. 
1919. 381p. Doubleday, $1.60. 


“An attractive minister is bent on winning 
the souls of Red Pepper Burns, and the 
charming owner of an antique shop whose 
heart is already in his keeping. How Fanny, 
the vamp, and the war contrive to arrange 
matters forms a typical Richmond story.”— 
Cleveland Open Shelf. Mar. ’20. Appeared 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Rideout, H. M. The foot-path way. 
1919. 420p. Duffield, $1.90. 


“All the different episodes so very loosely 
strung together are interesting, and some 
of them are exciting. Daniel Towers, Ameri- 
can, appears in all of them, and in the great 
majority we also meet the fascinating Runa 
la Fléche of Chandernagore and the British 
Secret Service, best and most reliable of 
friends and gayest of comrades, to whom 
adventures come inevitably and as a matter 
of course. He could not avoid them if he 
tried, and it must be admitted that he never 
does try very hard.”—N. Y. Times. May 
16, ’20. 

“Romance of adventure and love in the 
Far East having as its central characters a 
young American man and an Arabian girl.”— 
Publishers’ Weekly. May 8, ’20. 


Rolland, Romain. Colas Breugnon, 
Burgundian. 1919. 302p. Holt, 
$1.75. 


“The story of a gay-hearted Burgundian 
by the author of Jean Christophe ; wholesome, 
instince with the joy of life, and executed 
with superlative artistry.”—Cleveland Open 
Shelf. Jan. ’20. 
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“It would be difficult to find anywhere a 
more graphic and more truthful depiction of 
the pleasure which the sane-minded worker 
can take in his work.’”—N. Y. Times. Nov. 
2, 789: 


Singmaster, Elsie. Basil Everman. 
1920. 305p. Houghton, $1.90. 

“A strange story of the life, writings, and 
family relationships of a man who has been 
dead for twenty years, and the effect of the 
publication of his work on his community. 
The theme is the right of young people to 
choose their life work. A good armchair 
story for people who enjoy this kind of char- 
acter study, which is pervaded by kindly 
humor and gentle satire.”—A. L. A. Book- 
list. Apr. ’20. 


Steiner, E. A. 
Company. 
$1.60. 


“A study of nationalities laboring toward 
democracy. In Slovakland, Sanctus, Spiritus 
and company, an old priest, a Jewish brewer, 
and a Calvinist, walk together agreed that 
the ‘world is growing worse,’ an idea some- 
times justified in the lives of the young peo- 
ple, among them the returned immigrants 
from America. Some of the latter have 
learned from this country a freedom border- 
ing on license; but one, a minister, has a 
vision of true democracy. His subsequent 
return to America finds him involved with the 
vigilance committee because he will not 
‘hate’ the Germans. Some people will not 
be pleased at the pictures of certain of our 
citizens, yet the book deals no more gently 
with any other nationality and seems always 
to hold the hope of better things for which 
all nations are struggling.’—A. L. A. Book- 
list. Mar. ’20. 


Sanctus 
1919. 


Spiritus and 
320p. Doran, 


Swinnerton, Frank. 
3804p. Doran, $1.90. 


“A subtle and beautifuily worked out 
analysis of the character and reactions of a 
lovely woman, thirty-eight years old, long 
since disillusioned about her marriage, when 
she finds herself in love with a younger man. 
She is contrasted with a young girl who 
loves the same man. The setting is an Eng- 
lish country house and London just before 
the war.”—A. L. A. Booklist. Feb. ’20. 


September. 1919. 


Terhune, A. P. Bruce. 1920. 
Dutton, $2. 
“The story of a collie who played his part 
in the war.”—Publishers Weekly. May 8, 
20. 


204p. 
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Tracy, Louis. The strange case of Mor- 
timer Fenley. 1919. 338p. Clode, 
$1.90. 

“The usual mystery story written with 
charm of style, satisfying humor and a 
wealth of allusion pertinent to both literature 
and life. Two detectives that have appeared 
in his other stories reappear here,.”—Cleve- 
land Open Shelf. May ’20. 


Wallace, Edgar. Green Rust. 1920. 


299p. Small, $1.60. 

“Mystery story in which the heroine finds 
herself the center of a far reaching con- 
spiracy intended to wreck the world.”—Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, Mar. 13, '20. 


Ward, Florence. The singing heart. 
1919. 3808p. McCann, $1.75. 

“A modern Cinderella, a lovable little stay- 
at-home, keeps house while her talented 
brothers and sisters win fame, but is finally 
discovered by the prince. He realizes that 
she has the greatest talent of all, that of 
feeling and imparting happiness.”—Cleveland 
Open Shelf. Jan. ’20. 


her 
Dodd, 


minds 
3823p. 


Weston, George. Mary 
business. 1920. 
$1.75. 


The last of a long line of manufacturers, 
Mary refuses to “mind her business” in the 
feminine way planned for her by a schem- 
ing cousin. Instead she spoils his plot to get 
control of the factory and manages it her- 
self, using women workers and providing a 
rest room, laundry, day nursery and other 
innovations. Light and entertaining tale. 


1919. 


Williams, B. A. Great accident. 
Macmillan, $2. 


“The way Winthrop Chase, junior, had 
been brought up by a well meaning father 
and mother had brought out strongly the 
negative side of his character. He always 
did the thing he was told not to do and was 
fast becoming a drunkard. Shrewd old Ames 
Caretall, congressman, returns from Wash- 
ington just as a mayoral election is coming 
on. He resolves to take a gambler’s chance 
with young Wint and uses his influence to 
have been elected mayor over the head of 
Wint’s own father. How the ‘joke’ does the 
trick, knocks manhood into Wint, and de- 
velops him into a sober, unusually decent, 
honorable and lovable character is the 
burden of the story.”—Book Review Digest. 
May ’20. 





